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3362. Allers, R. Causality in psychology. New 
Scholas., 1939, 13, 91-92.—Abstract.—W. L. Wilkins 
(Springfield Junior College). 

3363. Ananiev, B.G. [Problems of psychological 
investigation. ] Trud. Inst. Mozga Bekht., 1939, 9, 
5-14—The work of the Department of Psychology 
is defined by the neuropsychological trend of the 
Bekhterev Institute. The investigation of psychic 
processes, in the system of the Institute for Brain 
Research, is based on the study of nervous processes, 
the latter being the material substratum of the 
former. Psychological investigations are carried out 
in three chief directions: (1) the psychosensory and 
concept problem, (2) the problem of personal differ- 
ences in emotional and character development, (3) 
the history of psychological science in the USSR. 
The Department of Psychology strives to develop 
these problems on the basis of V. I. Lenin’s reflection 
theory and on the historic-materialistic conception 
of personality. The investigations carried out are 
of practical importance for medicine, pedagogy, arts, 
and several other fields ——A. Yarmolenko (Lenin- 
grad). 

3364. Ananiev, B. G. [The fundamental ten- 
dencies of psychological investigations in the Bekh- 
terev Institute. ] Bekht. Inst. Brain Res. 20th Anniv., 
1938, 18-21.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

3365. Baker,G.A. The probability that the stand- 
ard deviation of a second sample will differ from the 
standard deviation of a first sample by a certain 
multiple of the standard deviation of the first sample. 
Metron, 1938, 13, No. 3, 49-53.—The distribution 
lunction is given for (x — y)/x, where x is the stand- 
ard deviation of a first sample and y is the standard 
deviation of a second sample drawn from a normal 
population.— N. R. Bartlett (Brown). 

3366. Berkenblit, Z. M. [The experimental 
Clinical psychology of V. M. Bekhterev.] Bekht. 
Inst. Brain Res., 20th Anniv., 1938, 23-26.—A 
historical essay, where are given all experimental 
psychological findings of V. M. Bekhterev and his 
school from the eighties to the present.—A. Yarmo- 
nko (Leningrad). 

3367. Bischler, W. Schopenhauer and Freud: a 
comparison. Psychoanal. Quart., 1939, 8, 88-97.— 
Schopenhauer and Freud are similar in their dy- 
namic, energic and pessimistic conceptions of life, 
their exaltation of creative and sublimated love, and 
‘heir tendency to attribute ills to dominance by 
animal and egoistic instincts and to see deliverance 


in a half-esthetic, half-intellectual state of contem- 
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plation and receptivity, born of an unconscious 
creator. They diverge, however, on certain funda- 
mental points; Schopenhauer believes in a noumenan 
transcending us (the Platonic pure idea), and he 
condemns creative and destructive instincts equally, 
preaching asceticism; Freud, on the contrary, ana- 
lyzes psychological phenomena, dividing them into 
Eros and Thanatos, traces esthetic and ethical 
activity to instinctive sources, and makes himself 
the apostle of pure intellectualism.— M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 

3368. Burt, C. William McDougall: an apprecia- 
tion. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1939, 9, 1-7.—A brief 
sketch of the life, interests, and achievements of 
William McDougall is given. Mention is made, but 
with relatively little discussion, of his leading psycho- 
logical theories.— K. M. Cowdery (Stanford). 

3369. Campos, N. de. As acquisigoes da moderna 
psychologia. (Advancement of modern psychology.) 
Rev. Neurol. Psychiat. S. Paulo, 1938, 4, 150—152.— 
De Campos is an adherent of the school of Kéhler, 
Koffka, and Wertheimer. Their viewpoint does not 
destroy spiritual values, as they belong to a different 
category. This new dynamic, totalitarian psychol- 
ogy is spreading from Germany to other countries 
and represents a great cultural renaissance. Its 
influence is felt especially in applied psychology, 
which it has rejuvenated after a period of doubt as 
to its importance. It has given new interpretations 
to neurology, including particularly the aphasia 
problem, and the dynamic principle also dominates 
psychoanalysis.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

3370. Chiba, T. [Some problems on “‘conscious- 
ness of self.””] Jap. J. Psychol., 1938, 13, 147-156. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3371. Cox, G. M. The multiple factor theory in 
terms of common elements. Psychometrika, 1939, 4, 
59-68.—With the mechanism of common elements 
were designed numerous sets of variates correlated 
with each other in a known manner, and also corre- 
lated with the primary and specific factors in the 
same predetermined fashion. To the correlations 
from theoretical populations, and also from experi- 
mental samples, Thurstone’s centroid method of 
factoring was applied. The resulting centroid co- 
ordinates were rotated to yield the test vectors. 
These vectors were close approximations to the 
theoretical and sample correlations.—(Courtesy 
Psychometrika). 

3372. Erxleben, W. Der Einzelne und der Zu- 
sammenhang des Lebens in der Philosophie Wilhelm 
Diltheys. (Separate and connected aspects of life 
in the philosophy of Wilhelm Dilthey.) Jnt. Z. 
Erszieh., 1938, 7, 321-329.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 





3373-3381 


3373. Gengerelli, J. A. The structure of mental 
capacities. Univ. Calif. Los Angeles Stud. Educ. 
Phil. Psychol., 1939, 1, 193-268.—Beginning with 
Tryon’s analysis of the correlation coefficient, the 
author develops a method for further solution of the 
extent of the common factor in correlated per- 
The ratio 22 + © has to be found by i 

eration +e as to be found by in- 
direct means. Neurological assumptions are first 
invoked, as, e.g., that a more complex task will 
involve a more complex neurone matrix and make 
possible larger improvement with practice. Further, 
greater retroactive inhibition would be expected, up 
to a certain point, with greater overlap of the 
matrices. These two hypotheses are checked by 
experiments in learning, and values for the common 
factor, permitting a complete solution of Tryon’s 
equation, are found. The complexity of psycho- 
logical factors and their organization may also be 
better understood by invoking genetics. Assuming 
multiple, non-dominant factors, hypothetical struc- 
tures can be tested by examination of the shape of 
the distribution curve of psychological abilities, using 
the device of @ units. ‘“Linkage’’ would explain 


formances. 


group factors existing with “‘s."" Practical difficulties 
in using the methods reside principally in getting 
adequate fineness of measurement, especially when 
analyzing distributions into @ units, but the problem 
of mental structure requires these methods and is not 
to be solved by correlation tables alone.—R. B. 


Cattell (Clark). 


3374. Goulden, C. H. Methods of statistical 
analysis. New York: Wiley, 1939. Pp. vii + 277. 
$3.50.—This is a textbook designed for students who 
have passed the elementary stage, who have a fair 
amount of theory and principles, and who wish to 
equip themselves for research in their own field of 
research activities. Indebtedness is acknowledged 
to R. A. Fisher, who has been mainly responsible 
for the development of the methods set forth in the 
book. The 16 chapters are: introduction, calculation 
of the arithmetic mean and standard deviation, 
frequency tables and their preparation, theoretical 
frequency distributions, tests of significance with 
small samples, the design of simple experiments, 
linear regression, correlation, partial and multiple 
regression and correlation, the chi-square test, tests 
of goodness of fit and independence with small 
samples, the analysis of variance, the field plot test, 
the analysis of variance applied to linear regression 
formulae, non-linear regression, the analysis of co- 
variance, miscellaneous applications. Each chapter 
is supplied with references.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


3375. Groos, K. Seele und Raum. (The mind 
and space.) Z. dtsch. Kulturphil., 1939, 5, 107-117. 
—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3376. Hill, D. S. Psychologic underworlds. 
Hygeia, Chicago, 1939, 17, 228-230.—A discussion 
of the field of psychology and the problem consti- 
tuted by persons posing as “psychologists.” 12 
quack systems are astrology, endocrinology (as 
distorted by quacks), graphology, mesmerism, 
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mnemonics, numerology, palmistry, phrenology, spir. 
itualism, telepathy, vocational chemistry, and witch. 
craft. Each is briefly described.—C. N, (pj, 
(Brown). 
3377. Householder, A. S. A neural mechanism 
for discrimination. Psychometrika, 1939, 4, 45-53 — 
A mechanism for localizing different stimulus jp. 
tensities within the nervous system, essentially a: 
described by Rashevsky, is considered in first ap. 
proximation. The mechanism is central, and there. 
fore general. There results a one-parameter family 
of theoretical curves, graphs of the Weber (djs. 
criminal) ratio against stimulus intensity. (Com. 
parisons are made with experimental visual, acoys. 
tical, and tactual data.—(Courtesy Psychometrika), 


3378. Hugenholtz, P.T. Over tijd en tijdsvormen, 
Vervolg. (Timeand time forms. Continued.) Ned 
Tijdschr. Psychol., 1939, 6, 422-442.—The estimate 
of time forms a link between the subjective experi- 
ence of time and its objective value. It is influenced 
by our attitude, depending upon our experience and 
the relation between physical and vital time. Vital 
time is the succession of moments made into a 
continuum by our consciousness, which is unable to 
conceive of a timeless moment. Our conception of 
the moment depends on the degree and extent of our 
consciousness, forming the border between the 
internal and external worlds. The experience of 
vital time is called our mood and is fundamental to 
our concept of time.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


3379. Kanthack-Heufelder, K. Die psychische 
Kausalitét und ihre Bedeutung fiir das Leibnizsche 
System. (Psychic causality and its significance for 
the system of Leibniz.) Leipzig: Hirzel, 1939. 
(Stud. Bibliogr. Gegenwartsphil., No. 25.) Pp. 154 
RM 4.80.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3380. Kastein, G. W. Psychologisme. (Ps- 
chologism.) Mensch en Maatsch., 1939, 15, 81-108 
—Since the middle of the 19th century there has 
been an increasing tendency toward ‘‘psychological’ 
explanations of economic and sociological events. 
While Karl Marx and Adam Smith granted a place 
in their systems to man as a social unit, Dilthey 
considered man as such the pivotal point in social 
and economic development—a trend continued by 
Tarde, McDougall, Freud, and Kiinkel. This ten¢- 
ency may be explained by the gradual emergence 
of the individual in modern society, but such theones 
fall largely outside of applied psychology. Rather, 
they have degenerated into ‘“‘psychologisms 
serve the promotion of conservative theories by deny- 
ing the possibility of further evolution and develop 
ment and by their lack of forward looking tendencies. 
Thus Dilthey’s concepts inevitably lead to 
philosophy of national socialism.—H. Beaumow 
(Kentucky). 

3381. Kuder, G. F. The stability of preferent 
items. J. soc. Psychol., 1939, 10, 41-50.—S0 sub- 
jects indicated preferences for a large number 
items given both in paired-comparison and ra%* 
order form. Two weeks later the procedure ¥% 
repeated. It was found that there was 4 high 
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GENERAL 


correlation between preferences given in paired- 
comparison form and those in rank order if grouped 
by threes (r = 1.04 after correction for attenuation). 
items gained in reliability when changed from rank- 
order groups of four or five to paired-comparison 
form. The author concludes that the preference 
type of item is relatively stable, measuring essentially 
the same thing even when put in different context and 
form. He suggests that the rank-order form merits 
creater use by investigators wishing to try out a 
large number of items quickly.—G. Brighouse 
(Occidental). 

3382. Lanier, L. H. Joseph Peterson. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1938, 50, No. 5, 1-4.—Obituary and 
portrait.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3383. Lochhead, J. H. Use of luminous paint 
for observation of animal movements in the dark. 
Science, 1939, 89, 301.—Information is given re- 
garding the means of applying luminous paint to 
small organisms and the places where the paint may 
be obtained. — F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


3384. Moore, P. A simple means of studying the 
relationship between the current and the flash in a 
glow-lamp stroboscope. Speech Monogr., 1936, 3, 
109-111.—C. V. Hudgins (Clarke School). 

3385. Mosier, C. I. Influence of chance error on 
simple structure: an empirical investigation of the 
effect of chance error and estimated communalities 
on simple structure in factorial analysis. Psycho- 


metrika, 1939, 4, 33-44.—Correlation coefficients 


derived from a hypothetical simple structure for 20 
tests and 4 factors were “‘loaded’’ with chance error 
components. Centroid analyses and rotations to 
give least-square determinations of the hypothetical 
simple structure were made for several conditions. 
It is concluded that the experimental situation of 
inaccurate coefficients and estimated communalities 
permits accurate determination of primary trait 
loadings provided that the rank of the centroid 
matrix is equal to or greater than that of the under- 
lying primary trait matrix. Of several criteria for 
the completeness of factorization which were tested, 
none was wholly satisfactory.—(Courtesy Psycho- 
metrika). 


3386. Myasishchev, V. N. [The contempor 
status and the aims of experimental psychology. 
Bekht. Inst. Brain Res., 20th Anniv., 1938, 21-23.— 
The psychological experiment cannot pretend to be 
autonomous, and, being a valued but not the only 
method in psychopathology, can be effective in 
combination with other methods of clinical investiga- 
tion. It is most productive when connected with 
neuro-surgical, pharmaco-diagnostic, psychological, 
and work therapy.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 
8). Narazaki, A. Gendai shinrigaku kan. 
(General view of present day psychology.) Tokyo: 
Seibido, 1938, Pp. 378. Y 3.50.—A compilation of 
several psychological articles previously published. 
~R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

3388. Osipov, V. P. [The twentieth annive 
of the Bekhterev State Institute for Brain Research. 


3382-3394 


Bekht. Inst. Brain Res. 20th Anniv., 1938, 5-10.—A 
brief history of the foundation of the Bekhterev 
Institute for Brain Research and its work during 
twenty years is given, reflecting the socialistic 
program in the USSR and in Soviet science.— 
A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

3389. Pearson, E.S. Karl Pearson; an apprecia- 
tion of some aspects of his life and work. New York: 
Macmillan, 1938. Pp. 172. $4.00.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 

3390. Pratt, C. C. The logic of modern psychol- 
ogy. New York: Macmillan, 1939. Pp. xvi-+ 185. 
$2.00.—The author presents an analysis of certain 
theoretical problems of psychology in the following 
chapters: the demise of mind, objections overruled, 
logical empiricism (operationism), operationism in 
psychology, psychological physiology, and the mys- 
tery of mind. The metaphysical distinction of mind 
and matter is not operationally feasible. All science 
starts with a common body of events and works 
toward formal concepts, which are the main concern 
of science. Operationism has its chief value in the 
aid which it can give in the formation of concepts. 
It may thus lead to the construction of physiological 
hypotheses, after the manner of the Sherringtonian 
properties of the synapse or of the trace, which are 
valuable even in the absence of direct evidence. The 
volume closes with a caution to the applied psy- 
chologists and with the suggestion that the time is 
not yet ripe for psychology to emerge from its 
academic laboratory.—W. S. Hunter (Brown). 


3391. Qual, A. WartoSé ankiety jako metody 
badafi. (The value of questionaries as a method of 
investigation.) Psychotechnika, 1938, 12, 31-43.— 
The author presents principles and methodological 
suggestions which may remove or decrease the 
defects of the questionary method. He believes that 
the question as to the methodological value of 
questionaries can be settled only by empirical in- 
vestigations, testing the credibility of this method. 


— 5S. Blachowski (Poznan). 


3392. Rexroad, C. N. An introduction to psy- 
chology. [2nd ed.] Columbia, Mo.: Author, c/o 
Stephens College, 1938. Pp. 210. $1.50.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 


3393. Sawkins, D. T. The use of cumulative 
graphs for estimation of means, higher moments, 
etc. Metron, 1938, 13, No. 3, 35-47.—A simple 
graphical construction for determination of the 
mean for the whole distribution is demonstrated. 
The same method may be used to obtain the mean 
for various ranges between points not necessarily 
coinciding with ends of intervals in which the fre- 
quencies are tabulated. If the cumulative frequency 
is plotted relative to different functions of the variate, 
the technique is applicable to standard deviation, 
geometric mean and harmonic mean.— N. R. Bart- 
lett (Brown). 

3394. Smith, M. William McDougall: bibli- 


ography. Character & Pers., 1939, 7, 184-191.— 
More than 150 articles, books and book reviews, 
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written between 1897 and 1938 inclusive, are listed. 
—M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


3395. Spearman, C. The life work of William 
McDougall. Character & Pers., 1939, 7, 175-183.— 
The following phases of the work of William Mc- 
Dougall (1871-1938) are discussed: his college and 
university preparation; his championship of pur- 
posive psychology; his partial success (Woodworth) ; 
his contribution to characterology (through his 
development of sentiments), to abnormal psychology, 
to Lamarckism, and to psychical research; and his 
pathetically hostile reception by American psychol- 
ogists. Portrait—M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


3396. Steen, H. Das Leib-Seele Problem in der 
Philosophie Hollands im 19. und 20. Jahrhundert. 
II. Die Behandlung des Leib-Seele Problems auf 
den Boden einer dogmatischen Offenbarungs-The- 
ologie. Die calvinistische Richtung. (The mind- 
body problem in Netherlands philosophy of the 19th 
and 20th centuries. II. The treatment of the mind- 
body problem on the basis of a dogmatic revelational 
theology. The Calvinistic movement.) Ned. Tijd- 
schr. Psychol., 1939, 6, 385-405.—The three philoso- 
phers representing the credo of the Reformed Church 
and conservative Calvinistic doctrine did not agree 
among themselves on many points. Kuyper con- 
sidered the ego distinct but not separate from mind 
and body, constituting their formal aspect. Bavinck 


distinguished between ego and nature, the latter 
being a composite of mind and body, possessed by 


the former. Geesink thought of mind, soul, and 
ego as synonymous concepts. All three, however, 
were agreed that God creates each individual soul 
and that the soma is transmitted biologically, but 
in a lifeless state. These theological theories met 
with insurmountable anthropological obstacles and 
in no way contributed to a better understanding of 
the mind-body relationship —H. Beaumont (Ken- 
tucky). 


3397. Strémgren, E. Uber anthropometrische 
Indices zur Unterscheidung von Kérperbautypen. 
(Anthropometric indices for distinguishing types of 
physique.) Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1937, 159, 75- 
81.—The writer describes briefly a method of 
calculating multiple correlations devised by Bengt 
Strémgren. By this method it is possible to calculate 
a simple index for distinguishing Kretschmer’s 
pyknic and leptosome types.—C. W. Fox (Roches- 
ter). 


3398. Taschdjian, E. Modern physics and its 
bearing on biological theory. Scientia, Milano, 
1939, 65, 79-93.—The old qualitative categories un- 
derlying classical physics have been discarded by 
modern atomistic physics and biology. But recent 
physical theories show a tendency to return to a 
dualistic viewpoint, since the concept of the particle 
was abandoned in physics, as were the atomistic 
theories of the cell in biology. Both modern physics 
and biology incline to the old doctrine that there are 
realities existing apart from our sense perceptions. 
—E. Franzen (New York City). 
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3399. Travers, R. M. W. The use of a discrimj- 
nant function in the treatment of psychologica| 
group differences. Psychometrika, 1939, 4, 25-3) — 
A technique for determining a set of weights for the 
linear combination of a number of measures j: 
applied to a concrete problem. The set of weights 
meets the criterion of maximum separation of the 
total scores of two different occupational groups — 
(Courtesy Psychometrika). 

3400. Voigt, H., & Hinze, K. Ein elektrolytisches 
Registriergerét. (An electrolytic polygraph.) Arc}. 
ges. Psychol., 1938, 102, 204-209.—To avoid the use 
of smoked paper a polygraph has been constructed 
in which records are made electrically on chemically 
prepared paper which unrolls through a water bath. 
The cathode is a horizontal metal drum over which 
the paper passes, and each stylus, resting of its own 
weight on the paper, is an anode. The electrical 
impulses passing through the electrolytic paper 
stain it permanently. Up to 50 styli may be used 
Illustrations and sample records are given.—JH. ) 
Spoerl (American International College). 


3401. Wilson, E. B., & Worcester, J. The 
resolution of tests into two general factors. Pro 
nat. Acad. Sci., Wash., 1939, 25, 20—25.—In the 
Spearman type of factor analysis certain inequalities 
must be satisfied if a solution is to be obtained. B; 
the use of vector analysis, the nature of these in- 
equalities in the case of the resolution of five tests 
into two general factors is developed.—D. E. Smith 
(Alberta). 

3402. Wilson, E. B., & Worcester, J. The 
resolution of six tests into three general factors. 
Proc. nat. Acad. Sci., Wash., 1939, 25, 73-77.—It 
is shown that there may be two distinct solutions in 
the determination of three general factors from six 
tests.—D. E. Smith (Alberta). 


3403. Wimmer, H. A. Neue Dialog zwischen 
Hylas und Philonous. Gespriche tiber den Kausal- 
zusammenhang des Bewusstseins und die Grund- 
lagen der transcendentalen Philosophie. (ev 
dialogues between Hylas and Philonous. Talks on 
the causal interconnection of consciousness and the 
foundation of transcendental philosophy.) Heidel. 
berg: Winter, 1938. Pp. 154. RM 7.00.—Berkeleys 
subjective idealism is developed into a double-aspect 
theory; the physical and the psychical are polar 
opposites, or aspects, of a fundamental unity, each a 
causal basis of the other; brain structure and func 
tion are the cause of “consciousness,” but only the 
last link in an infinite causal chain, and the perceived 
external world is as it is because of the causall) 
forming consciousness. The metaphysical aspect 
studied by philosophy, physical phenomena at 
dealt with by positivism, the opposite discipline 
This truly “Aryan” philosophy was founded >) 
Berkeley, ‘Copernicus of metaphysics,” and de- 
veloped by Schopenhauer; Kant’s views requitt 
complete reorganization.—E. N. Barnhart (Cleve 
land Museum of Art). 

3404. Wolff, L. Emanuel Swedenborg. Sve"s*’ 
Lékartidn., 1939, 36, 125-150.—An objective evalu 
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NERVOUS SYSTEM 


tion of the ideas and work of Swedenborg in natural 
and social sciences and philosophy. Portrait.— 
y. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child 
Research). 

3405. Zener, K. William McDougall. Science, 
1939, 89, 191-192.—A biography and character ap- 
preciation.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


rSee also abstracts 3476, 3482, 3494, 3512, 3539, 
~ 3575, 3604, 3609, 3758. ] 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


3406. André-Thomas, —. La dyschronométrie 
cérébelleuse. (Cerebellar dyschronometry.) Pr. 
méd., 1937, No. 93, 1643-1646.—In the course of 
partial cerebellar syndromes (e.g., unilateral), regu- 
lar, exact, and rapid compensation for the cerebellar 
deficit seems to be impossible: when asked to resist 
a displacement of the arm, a patient braces the 
aflected side tardily. In simultaneous active move- 
ments, there is retardation of the afflicted member, 
in both the instigation and the cessation of action; 
there is overreaching of the goal object. The 
cerebellum governs immediate adaptations, particu- 
larly those essential for equilibrium. Substitutive 


reactions take place, but their slow latency accounts 
for the abnormal manifestations observed.—(Cour- 
tesy Année psychol.). 

3407. Ashkenaz, D. M. Stimulation of sensory 
somatic nerves in relation to the viscero-pannicular 


reflex. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1939, 40, 
166-267.—Faradic or repetitive stimulation of the 
sciatic and phrenic nerves in decerebrate cats under 
ether and dial anesthesia does not elicit a contraction 
of the panniculus carnosus muscle, but simultaneous 
or independent stimulation of the gall bladder or the 
splanchnic nerve (right) does evoke a contraction of 
this muscle. Pain alone is not sufficient to produce 
the reflex unless arising from the segmental region 
supplying the muscle.—H. Peak (Randolph-Macon), 

3408. Blair, E. A. The effect of brief currents on 
axons, especially in relation to the postulated non- 
conducted response. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 123, 
45-470.—Spikes were recorded from single axons 
and from the stimulating cathode. Diphasic shocks 
were used, and the circuit eliminated the necessity 
lor a balancing device. There was no refractoriness 
‘rom a subthreshold shock. When the conditioning 
shock was just subthreshold and a weak testing 
shock followed at a short interval, stimulation 
occurred at the approximate time of the maximum 
lor the conditioning shock. The relation between 
strength and interval of the two shocks varied with 
the time of stimulation. This confirms previous 
“ews on nerve stimulation by short shocks by 
Blair and Erlanger and contradicts the theory of a 
ocal nonconducted response.—T. W. Forbes (Yale 
Bureau for Traffic Research). 

5409. Bykov, C. S. Functional connection of the 
cerebral cortex with the viscera. Acta med. URSS, 
1938, 1, 178-204.—Cortical innervation of vegetative 


‘unctions may be accomplished both by means of 
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the direct conductive nervous mechanism or by a 
more complicated chain, involving humoral links. 
To understand the effect of cortical stimulation on 
organic and tissue conditions, we must take into 
account the chemical factors affecting the develop- 
ment and completion of a complex reaction. The 
hormonal system probably has a part in transmitting 
excitations from one part of the central nervous 
system to another.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


3410. Cazzamalli, F. Fenomeni elettromagnetici 
del cervello umano in attivita psicosensoriale intensa 
rilevabili da complesso oscillatore a triodo per onde 
ultracorte. (Electromagnetic phenomena of the 
human brain during intense psychosensory activity, 
picked up with a complex triode oscillator sensitive 
to very short waves.) Arch. Radioter. Biofis., 1938, 
5, No. 1, suppl., 194-198—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 


3411. Delov, V. E. [The all-or-none problem in 
connection with Vedensky’s phenomena.] Bekht. 
Inst. Brain Res., 20th Anniv., 1938, 28-31.—A. 
Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


3412. Fulton, J. F. Physiology of the nervous 
system. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1938. Pp. 
xvi + 675. $6.00.—A comprehensive treatise on 
the experimental physiology of the nervous system, 
including full discussion of the author’s own studies 
on functional localization of the cerebral cortex of 
monkeys and chimpanzees, as well as detailed 
reviews of the work of Lorente de N6é on synaptic 
transmission, of Carlyle Jacobsen on the frontal 
lobes, Donald Marquis on the visual system, and 
T. C. Ruch on the parietal lobes. The book thus 
summarizes many of the more recent developments 
in physiological psychology and in psychobiological 
training techniques. The author develops the 
concept of levels of function with regard to both the 
somatic and the autonomic nervous systems; a 
chapter is devoted to the functions of the hypo- 
thalamus as well as to the influence of the cerebral 
cortex upon autonomic function. Each chapter 
begins with a brief historical résumé and ends with 
asummary. Lorente de Né contributed the chapter 
on cerebral cytoarchitecture. The book has a 
bibliography of 1361 references, mostly to recent 
literature.—J. F. Fulton (Yale). 


3413. Fulton, J. F. Cerebral regulation of auto- 
nomic function. Acta med. URSS, 1938, 1, 205-214. 
—The principal cerebral areas in which autonomic 
responses have been obtained overlap with those 
giving somatic reactions. When a vigorous volitional 
movement occurs the muscles involved may be 
automatically supplied with an increased amount of 
blood as a result of direct innervation from the 
cortex rather than as a secondary response to local 
accumulation of metabolites. This suggests that the 
load placed upon the heart and circulation may be 
determined in large measure by the mental state of 
the individual, independent of over-exercise and 
exertion. Gastro-intestinal disturbances in many 
cases constitute purely physiological aberrations 
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rather than psychogenic irregularities —H. Beau- 
mont (Kentucky). 

3414. Gasser, H. S., Richards, C. H., & Grund- 
fest, H. Properties of the nerve fibers of slowest 
conduction in the frog. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 123, 
299-—306.—The splanchnic nerve of the bullfrog was 
used in this study of C fibers. All components of 
the action potential that have been recognized in 
frog A fibers can be identified in frog C fibers. A 
spike lasting 8 msec. is followed immediately by a 
large positive after-potential lasting 1 to 2 sec. A 
negative after-potential and two positive potentials 
occur corresponding to the first and second positive 
potentials for fast A fibers. The positive potential 
after a spike amounts to some 3% of the spike height 
in contrast to the hardly measurable positive 
potential of A fibers. Tetanization increases both 
the negative and positive after-potential, but the 
augmentation of the positive potential is smaller 
for the C than for the A fibers. The absolutely 
refractory period lasts 7.5 to 8.5 msec. The spike 
then recovers through a relatively refractory period 
to a supernormal height. Staircasing occurs in 
trains of spikes. The excitability on the other hand 
does not become supernormal, recovery occurring in 
the form of a long flat curve.—T. W. Forbes (Yale 
Bureau for Traffic Research). 

3415. Goldenberg, E.E. [The chemical processes 
in brain and other tissues at different ages in man. | 
Bekht. Inst. Brain Res., 20th Anniv., 1938, 26.— 


Biochemical investigations were made of brain and 
other tissues of man in the process of evolution and 


in old age. The brain is considered as a substratum 
of psychic processes, the latter also depending upon 
age. Chemical mechanisms are probably the basis 
of physiological functions and can substitute for one 
another and differ one from another at different 
grades of individual evolution—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 

3416. Graham, H. T., & Lorente de Né6, R. 
Recovery of blood-perfused mammalian nerves. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 123, 326-339.—Recovery 
of rabbit and cat sciatic nerve in vivo after one or 
more conditioning responses was recorded from the 
tibialis, the gastrocnemius, or the deep peroneal 
nerve. A typical normal recovery cycle and three 
others were shown. Conduction velocity and height 
recovered faster than excitability. It is suggested 
that this corresponds to a first and a second phase, 
the latter being affected greatly by rhythmic 
activity. There was no evidence of increased speed 
of conduction when connection with the central 
nervous system was severed. The results obtained 
by Monnier and Jasper are explained as the result 
of variable latency. ‘‘The concept of thé subordi- 
nation of speed of conduction to the state of the 
cells of origin must be abandoned.’’—T7. W. Forbes 
(Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 

3417. Grinker, R. R. Hypothalamic functions in 
psychosomatic interrelations. Psychosom. Med., 
1939, 1, 19-47.—The hypothalamus is connected 
with the cortex, the peripheral autonomic nervous 
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system, and the hypophysis, serving as a regulator 
and integrator of complicated functions to maintaiy 
a homeostatic condition. As yet the role of the 
hypothalamus in mental disturbances is for the 
most part unknown. From an evolutionary vieu 
point the hypothalamus, which lies between the 
mid- and forebrains in the diencephalon, became 
primitive center for olfacto-visceral correlation: jp 
the process of encephalization its dominant role jy 
emotional expression has been lost, and to achieve 
slower bodily adaptive responses it has become 
subordinated to the inhibitory functions of the 
cerebral cortex.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons), 


3418. Grundfest, H., & Gasser, H.S. Properties 
of mammalian nerve fibers of slowest conduction. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 123, 307-318.—Mammalian 
C fibers were studied in preparations which were 
physiological as judged by similarity of the excita. 
bility of their curve to that in situ. Autonomi 
nerves in which C fibers give the major portion of 
the spike potential were used (hypogastric, splenic 
cardiac, and coeliac of cats). The qualitative 
behavior of C fibers parallels that of A fibers 
However, the first positive potential is relativel) 
larger in terms of spike height (1.5%) than for | 
fibers (0.2%) and a relatively higher frequency of 
tetanus is necessary for augmentation of it. During 
tetanus both negative and positive after-potentials 
increase and staircasing of spikes occurs. Excita- 
bility from C fibers of the saphenous nerve shows n 
supernormality, and the duration of subnormality 
is such as to indicate that only the first positive 
after-potential is present—T. W. Forbes (Yale 
Bureau for Traffic Research). 


3419. Haas, H. Die Grissenverhiltnisse des 
Anthropoidengehirns im Vergleich zu den Intelli- 
genzleistungen. (The size relations of the anthr 
poid brain in comparison with its intellectual 
capacities.) Miinster i. Westf.: Buschmann, 1938 
Pp. 33.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3420. Hall, D. M., & Pankin, C.F. A. The nerve 
net of the Actinozoa: V. Temperature and facilite- 
tion in Metridium. J. exp. Biol., 1937, 14, 71-78— 
Mechanical excitation provokes a protective response 
due primarily to the contraction of the longitudinal 
mesenteric muscles. Electrical stimulation leads t 
responses analogous to those of Calliactis; th 
magnitude of the response is determined by the 
number and frequency of shocks rather than by th 
current intensity. For a facilitation effect corr 
sponding to summation of stimuli, there is a tempe! 
ature coefficient (Qio) of 3, with a uw value of 1 
F. W. Finger (Brown). 

3421. Hazratian, E. A. [Some new data in the 
physiology of the central nervous system. | Be?! 
Inst. Brain Res., 20th Anniv., 19358, 17-18.—The 
phenomena of optima and pessima as well as (% 
irradiation of nervous processes in the reflex app 
ratus of the autonomic nervous system are the same 
as in the reflex apparatus of the somatic nervous 
system. The principle of ‘‘Schaltung’’ can be 
applied to the cortex as well as to the lower parts ©! 
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the brain. These and some other data permit the 
deduction of some general laws for different parts of 
the central nervous system and the formulation of 
an evolutionary theory of the plasticity of the 
nervous system.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

3422. Hurynowicz, J., & Rubenstein, M. [The 
influence of electrolytes (Ca and Mg) on the chron- 
axy of the vestibular system of the ear.] Polsk. 
‘oc. lek., 1937, 16, 351-353; 373-375.—Chronaxy 
measurements were taken in the rabbit during 
vestibular excitation, after injections of various 
alts. For intervals of not more than two hours a 
decreased chronaxy was observed with calcium 
alts, while magnesium sulphate and sodium oxalate 
brought about an increased value, with different 
rates and durations.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


3423. Ingram, W. R. The hypothalamus: a 
review of the experimental data. Psychosom. Med., 
1939, 1, 48-91.—A survey of the general structure 
and functions of the hypothalamus. In the latter 
section the following topics are reviewed: the effects 
of direct stimulation of the hypothalamus, tempera- 
ture regulation and energy metabolism, water and 
mineral metabolism, carbohydrate metabolism, re- 
production, behavior, and sleep. A conservative 
viewpoint should be stressed in a consideration of 
the part played by the hypothalamus in regulating 
ortical activities. The vegetative functions of the 
ody are integrated by the hypothalamus. Gener- 

attempts to localize functions within the 
The nu- 


hypothalamus have not been successful. 
cleus supraopticus is the only specific cell group 


lefinitely linked with a certain activity. The 
bibliography includes 399 references.—P. S. de Q. 
rbot (Simmons). 

3424. Koppanyi, T. Action of toxic doses of 
atropine on the central nervous system. Proc. Soc. 
exp. Biol, N. Y., 1939, 40, 244-248.—H. Peak 
Randolph-Macon). 

3425. Lorente de N6, R., & Graham, H. T. 
Recovery cycle of motoneurons. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1938, 123, 388-399.—T he recovery cycle of synaptic 
excitation of ocular motoneurons was greatly delayed 
y tetanic action in the second portion (after 1.5 
to 2 msec.). It is suggested that there are two 
phases of the recovery cycle, i.e., two responses in 
rapid succession which produce severe subnormality. 
‘hese results lend strong support to Gasser’s theory 
‘central inhibition through summation of sub- 
iormality.—T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic 
Research). 

426. Maes, J. P. The effect of the removal of 
the Superior cervical ganglion on lachrymal secretion. 
amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 123, 359-363.—There was 
10 sensitization immediately after removal of the 
ganglion. Sensitization to both sympathetic and 
parasympathetic substances appeared 11 days or 
‘lore post-operatively (acetylcholine, pilocarpine 
and adrenalin). The Rosenblueth and Cannon 
“ory was adopted, explaining the generalized 
3 as due to increased permeability of cells.— 
:'". Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 
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3427. Nicholson, H. C., & Sobin, S. Respiratory 
effects from the application of cocaine, nicotine, and 
lobeline to the floor of the fourth ventricle. Amer. 
J. Physiol., 1938, 123, 766-773.—Cocaine applied 
to the floor of the fourth ventricle in anesthetized 
dogs duplicated to a marked extent the effects of 
cooling. It was possible to paralyze the entire 
central respiratory mechanism, but the expiratory 
mechanism was more readily depressed than the 
inspiratory mechanism. Cocaine abolished the 
effects of electrical stimulation of the vagus and 
saphenous, stimulation from COs:, and inflation or 
deflation of the lungs. Nicotine caused an instant 
apnea, sometimes followed by a long acceleration of 
breathing believed to be due to stimulation of the 
expiratory mechanism. The effects of lobeline were 
similar to those of nicotine except that no augmenta- 
tion was observed.—T7. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for 
Traffic Research). 


3428. Nielsen, J. M. Cerebral thrombosis caus- 
ing deletion of artificial writing center in left cerebral 
hemisphere of left-handed man. Bull. L. Angeles 
neurol. Soc., 1937, 2, 176—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 


3429. Pakhomov, P. P., & Propper-Grashchenkov, 
N.I. [The action of the sympathetic nervous system 
on the peripheral part of the reflex arc. ] Chetvert. 
Soveshch. fiziol. Probl. Fiziol. Org. Chuvstv, Akad. 
Nauk USSR VIEM, 1938, 5-6.—The direct action 
of the sympathetic nervous system on the skin 
receptors was investigated in frogs. The experi- 
ments show an increase and decrease of spinal 
reflexes depending on the direct action of the 
sympathetic nervous system on the receptor part 
of the reflex arc—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


3430. Pines, L. J., & Prigonnikov, I. [The 
subcortical visual center in its relations to the 
periphery and the cortical visual center.) Cheivert. 
Soveshch. fiziol. Probl., Fiziol. Org. Chuvstv, Akad. 
Nauk USSR VIEM, 1938, 53-54.—The experi- 
mental exclusion of the visual nerve in cats, and 
other similar operations, show that in the sub- 
cortical optical center lies the cortical visual center 
as well as the subcortical one.—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 


3431. Pines, S. J. [The fundamental tendencies 
of the Morphological Sector.] Bekht. Inst. Brain 
Res., 20th Anniv., 1938, 10—-14.—The Sector of 
Morphology of the Bekhterev Institute for Brain 
Research has investigated the following three 
problems: (1) the neuro-endocrine correlations, 
(2) the problem of structure, connections and blood 
circulation of the brain, and (3) the ontogenesis of 
man’s brain. All these experimental investigations 
have yielded many data of great value for material- 
istic philosophy.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


3432. Pines, S. J. [The neuro-endocrine corre- 
lations. | Bekht. Inst. Brain Res., 20th Anniv., 1938, 
34-37.—A general review of the investigations on 
the interrelations and correlations of the nervous 
system and the glands of inner secretion, all investi- 
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gations having been carried out in the Sector of 
Morphology of the Bekhterev Institute —A. Yarmo- 
lenko (Leningrad). 


3433. Popov, N. T., & Palatnik, S. A. Modifi- 
cation de la sensibilité cutanée et de l’excitabilité 
musculaire d’un chien et d’un singe aprés extirpation 
du cortex d’un hémisphere. (Modification of 
cutaneous sensitivity and of muscular excitability 
in a dog and a monkey after extirpation of the cortex 
of one hemisphere.) Probl. Fiziol. Patol. Org. 
Chuvstv, 1936, 77-84; 213-214.—Unilateral cortical 
destruction had little effect upon the cutaneous 
sensitivity of the dog, while in the monkey it was 
followed by marked modifications in the sensitivity 
and the muscular excitability on the ipsilateral side. 
—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


3434. Pressman, J. M. [The physiology of the 
relation of each brain hemisphere to the ipsi- and 
contralateral receptors.] Bekht. Inst. Brain Res., 
20th Anniv., 1938, 51-53.—The experiments with 
operatively excluded brain areas show that the 
motor connections of the cortex of each hemisphere 
with the same side of the body can have the same 
functional value for the motor connections of this 
hemisphere with the other side of the body.—A. 
Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


3435. Rose, M. Uber die elektive Schichtener- 
krankung der Grosshirnrinde bei Geisteskrank- 
heiten. (The selective destruction of the cortical 
layers in mental illnesses.) J. Psychol. Neurol., 
Lpz., 1936, 47, 1-23.—Report of the examination of 
the entorhinal and presubicular regions in cases of 
amaurotic idiocy, Pick’s disease, progressive pa- 
ralysis, Huntington's chorea, and normality. Differ- 
ences in condition are observed in the layers and 
sub-layers, and even in the interior of the latter, 
due to the varying relationships of the noxious 
substances. The small cells deteriorate first. The 
great oxygen need of the third layer renders it less 
resistant to illness. In all the cortical changes, 
the writer points out that the processes are de- 
pendent upon the histogenetic, architectonic, or 
histological unities, isolated or grouped, the func- 
tional complexes called ‘“‘topistic unities’’ by Vogt. 
—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


3436. Rubin, M. A. Electro-encephalographic 
localization of atrophy in the cerebral cortex of man. 
Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1939, 40, 153-154.— 
Electro-encephalograms were recorded from 14 
schizophrenic patients. Records from 6 showed one 
or more cortical regions in which the ‘‘percent time 
alpha” increased in one hemisphere and decreased 
in the other. This was taken as a sign of atrophy. 
In normals activity in the two hemispheres has been 
shown to run parallel. One patient gave a doubtful 
picture. 7 were negative. The findings were 
confirmed by pneumo-encephalography in 8 out of 
9 patients.—H. Peak (Randolph-Macon). 


3437. Sand, A. The mechanism of the lateral 
sense organs of fishes. Proc. roy. Soc., 1937, 123B, 
472-495.—Action currents taken from the nerves of 
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the lateral-line organ indicate a continuous and 
spontaneous nervous activity. If, in the ray, , 
perfusion is made to flow toward the head in the 
hyomandibular canal, the rhythm of the impulses js 
accelerated; if the current is made to flow toward 
the tail, the frequency is decreased. There is slow 
adaptation to constant stimulation. The intensity 
of action follows roughly the classic logarithmic 
relationship. _The system also reacts to loy. 
frequency vibration, but this positive effect can be 
completely masked by inhibitory reaction to currents 
(toward the tail). Direct mechanical stimulation 
has an influence only through the intervention of 
movements provoked in the endolymph of the 
canals.— F. W. Finger (Brown) 


3438. Ufland, J. M. [The chronaxy of receptor 
systems.] Bekht. Inst. Brain Res., 20th Anniv. 
1938, 53-56.—There is given a general review of 
results of investigations on the chronaxy of different 
receptors, based on chronaximetric investigations 
at the Bekhterev Institute. This method can be 
widely used in the physiology of sensory organs as 
well as in clinical practice and experimental psy- 
chology.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


3439. Vasiliev, L. L. [The tendencies and some 
results in the work of the Sector of General Physi- 
ology of the Nervous System.] Bekht. Inst. Brain 
Res., 20th Anniv., 1938, 14-17.—A. Yarmolenk 
(Leningrad). 


3440. Vogt, C., & Vogt, O. Sitz und Wesen der 
Krankheiten im Lichte der topistichen Hirnforsch- 
ung und des Variierens der Tiere. I. (The seat 
and nature of disturbances, in the light of topistic 
cerebral researches and of variation in animals. | 
J. Psychol. Neurol., Lpz., 1936, 47, 237-257.—lt 
has been more and more recognized that the cortex 
can be subdivided into regional (‘‘topistic’’) unities, 
characterized by their structure and their specific 
processes. The authors illustrate by numerous 
examples the frequency of topistic disturbances 
dependent on a formative activity conditioned by 
the structure of the gray matter. Dementia, 
particular, may result from a topistic mutation 
underdevelopment of a part of Layer III. It may 
be possible, by a physicochemical action on the 
constitution of topistic unities, to influence their 
formative reactivity for both prevention and cure 
—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


3441. Vul, I. M. [The genesis of nervous 
activity.] Bekht. Inst. Brain Res., 20th Annw. 
1938, 32-33.—Embryogenic investigations on rab- 
bits established the first movements on the 16th da) 
of pregnancy. Experimental epilepsy of the mother 
increases the amplitude and quantity of movements 
of the embryo, these movements appearing without 
an exogenous stimulus. The following order 0 
stimuli was established: humoral, deep susceptibility, 
and exteroceptive. The primary sensory functio® 
is a whole unit, and the separate perceptions a 
differentiated from this unit. From the total at 
general to the discrete and individual—such !s the 
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RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


wav of nervous activity in ontogenesis.—A. Yarmo- 
lenko (Leningrad). 

3442. Weinberg, A. M. Nerve conduction with 
distributed capacitance. J. appl. Phys., 1939, 10, 


178-134.—(Biol. Abstr. XIII: 3988). 


rSee also abstracts 3447, 3455, 3502, 3511, 3526, 
"3851, 3572, 3584, 3603, 3620, 3627, 3628, 3630, 
3636, 3639, 3668, 3694, 3707, 3728. ] 
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3443. Andreev, A. M., Arapova, A. A., & Ger- 
shuni,G. V. [The electric sensibility of the acoustic 
apparatus in different functional states.] Chetvert. 
Soveshch. fiziol. Probl., Fiziol. Org. Chuvstv, Akad. 
Nauk USSR VIEM, 1938, 20-21.—A. Yarmolenko 
Leningrad). 

3444. Andreev, A. M., Arapova, A. A., & Ger- 
shuni, G. V. [The cochlea potentials in man. ] 
Chetvert. Soveshch. fiziol. Probl., Fiziol. Org. Chuvstv, 
Akad. Nauk USSR VIEM, 1938, 22.—A. Yarmo- 
lenko (Leningrad). 

3445. Andrev, L. A., & Mutli, A. S. [Irradiation 
and concentration in the acoustic analyzer. ] Chet- 
vert. Soveshch. fiziol. Probl., Fiziol. Org. Chuvstv, 
Akad. Nauk USSR VIEM, 1938, 17.—The authors 
investigated the character of acoustic stimuli and 
the generalization of nervous stimulation. It was 
established that the irradiation of inhibition (as 
well as of stimulation) resulting from complex 
sounds depends on the elements of these stimuli. 
The diapason of the irradiation corresponds to the 
diapason of the fundamental tone.—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 

3446. Arapova, A. A., & Gershuni, G. V. [The 
relation of frequency of oscillation of alternating 
current to the pitch in electrical stimulation of the 
cochlea. ] Chetvert. Soveshch. fiziol. Probl., Fiziol. 
Org. Chuvstvy, Akad. Nauk USSR VIEM, 1938, 
18-19-—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


3447. Ashcroft, D. W., Hallpike, C. S., & Rawdon- 
Smith, A. On the changes in histological structure 
and electrical response of the cochlea of the cat 
following section of the VIIIth nerve. Proc. roy. 
Soc., 1937, 122 B, 186-197.—The 8th cranial nerve 
was sectioned in 11 cats; electrical cochlear responses 
were obtained after intervals of from 2 days to 23 
weeks (animals decerebrated), and comparisons were 
made with postmortem histological examinations. 
‘none group, characterized by a marked degenera- 
tion of the nervous elements and changes of the hair 
tells of the organ of Corti, the cochlear responses 
appeared to be normal. In a second group the 
electrical response was much reduced or entirely 
‘acking; the degeneration of the nervous elements 
left the organ of Corti intact, but there were ob- 
served small amounts of exudation in the scala 
tympani adjoining the opening of the cochlear aque- 
duct. The responses of the third group were normal 
or enhanced with respect to the opposite intact ear; 
the neural elements exhibited early degenerative 
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change, and there was a well-marked labyrinthitis 
throughout the cochlea, but the organ of Corti (and 
particularly the hair cells) was well preserved. The 
findings in the first two groups render untenable the 
hair-cell theory, while the Group III results support 
the membrane theory of origin of cochlear response. 
—F. W. Finger (Brown). 


3448. Astvatsatouroff, M.I. Le probléme de la 
douleur. (The problem of pain.) Acta med. URSS, 
1938, 1, 9-29.—Newer evidence tends to correct 
and supplement the older concepts of pain, involving 
the existence of a special sense of pain (‘‘free”’ 
nerve endings), the transmission of the pain impulse 
to the cerebral cortex along special peripheral nerves 
via the thalamus, etc. Actually, pain and emotion 
are closely connected by a common biogenetic origin 
and an identical biological nature. Vague sensations 
of pleasure and pain (thalamic emotions) are to be 
distinguished from the more recently developed 
cortical emotions, which are specific and gnostic, 
but under normal conditions these two inhibit and 
stimulate each other. Pain reception is not a purely 
passive process, but involves dynamic factors outside 
the pain spots. Thus the thalamus, being an es- 
sential substratum of emotion, exercises a necessary 
influence upon pain sensations.—H. Beaumont (Ken- 
tucky). 


3449. Bannon, R. E. Heterophoria and anisei- 
konia. Amer. J. Optom., 1939, 16, 96-109.—Heter- 
ophoria and aniseikonia may give rise to symptoms 
which are practically identical. Where the two con- 
ditions are combined, relief may follow correction 
of only one of them. Cases are cited where prism 
corrections and orthoptics failed to give relief in 
cases of heterophoria, but where relief followed 
correction of aniseikonia. The phorias did not change 
in these cases, but the fusion impulse was strong 
enough to overcome the imbalance when the size 
difference was eliminated. Conversely, instances 
are cited where aniseikonia found in association with 
manifest deviations could not be demonstrated when 
prisms were worn and the fusion impulse was acting. 
This suggests that activity of the extra-ocular muscles 
may play a part in the etiology of aniseikonia. 
Finally, cases are reported in which fusion and 
stereopsis developed rapidly after correction of size 
differences—M. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear In- 
firmary). 


3450. Barfny, E. A contribution to the physiology 
of bone conduction. Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 1938, 
Suppl. 26. Pp. 223.—This monograph reviews the 
literature on the subject, discusses the latter theoreti- 
cally, and presents related experimental procedures 
and findings on human subjects. The study relates 
to bone conduction with fixed ossicular chain, with 
obturated meatus, and with loaded ear drum. It is 
shown that bone conduction not only is of no use for 
hearing air sounds, but is actively detrimental to 
good hearing. In the human ear, the peculiar and 
rather clumsy construction of the ossicular chain 
must be a drawback to the transmission of air 
sounds, but makes the chain better for reducing 
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interference from bone-conducted noises (such as 
those from chewing). The study was made with new 
electro-acoustical methods developed specially for 
the purpose. These made possible for the first time 
the measurement of relative phase as well as ampli- 
tude of bone conduction tone. The air tone gen- 
erated by the vibrating receiver and skull is measured 
separately and subtracted. This procedure per- 
mitted for the first time the determination of an 
absolute threshold of real bone conduction expressed 
in terms of vibrational force. At 435 cycles per 
second this threshold force was found to be 176 root 
mean square dynes in a normal ear.—E. M. Pilpel 
(New York City). 

3451. Beasley, W.C. Normal hearing by air and 
bone conduction. Nat. Hith Surv. Bull., 1938, No. 4. 
Pp. 18 + iv.—*“This bulletin presents a selected set 
of auditory acuity measurements, for both air and 
bone conduction, which is considered to represent 
normal hearing in the population in terms of scale 
units and intensity calibration incorporated in the 
Western Electric 2A audiometer, with its associated 
552-W air conduction receiver and 700-B bone 
conduction receiver."” The measurements are for 
1242 persons, selected at random, whose air con- 
duction audiograms do not exceed a variation of 20 
db on eight tones spaced at octave intervals from 
64 to 8192 cycles. The measurements by either air 
or bone conduction give Gaussian distribution curves. 
“Arithmetic means of the total distributions of 


measurements by air conduction vary from 0.6 to 


8.0 db in terms of the 2A audiometric scale.”” The 
standard deviations of these distributions vary from 
5.9 to 6.8 db, and those for bone conduction vary 
from 7.4 to 8.7 db. These SD’s reflect variance due 
to individual differences and testing conditions (dif- 
ferent instruments, etc.). Correlation coefficients 
are given for four sets of relationships: (1) each pair 
of tones for measurements by air conduction; (2) 
each pair of tones for measurements by bone con- 
duction; (3) right and left ears for measurements on 
each tone by air conduction; (4) better-ear value 
by air conduction and bone conduction on each 
tone.—G. R. Thornton (Nebraska). 


3452. Beasley, W. C. Normal hearing for speech 
at each decade of life. Nat. Hith Surv. Bull., 1938, 
No. 5. Pp. 20 + iv.—After a review of contribu- 
tions of the nineteenth century and of recent audio- 
metric studies, the author presents an analysis of 
auditory acuity measurements made with the 
Western Electric 2A audiometer on a random sample 
of 2002 males and 2660 females with a clinical history 
of normal hearing and with age range from under 10 
to over 60 years. Air conduction tests were obtained 
for both ears on eight tones spaced at octave intervals 
from 64 to 8192 cycles, and bone conduction tests 
for six tones from 256 to 8192 cycles. These trends 
are noted: Among males with advancing age, no 
significant change for tones from 64 to 512 cycles, 
minor change for 1024 and 2048 cycles, conspicuous 
loss in acuity for 4096 and 8192 cycles. Females with 
advancing age show significant change for tones 
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below 2048 cycles and most conspicuous loss for 4()9 
and 8192 cycles, with relatively greater loss for 819) 
cycles. Females show greater agreement between 
results by air and bone conduction than do male 
‘These differential trends for the two sexes . . . are 
sufficiently marked and consistent to justify the 
conclusion that significantly different etiologic 
factors are responsible.” An hypothesis is proposed 
—G. R. Thornton (Nebraska). 


3453. Beasley, W. C. Sex differences and ag 
variations in hearing loss in relation to stage of 
deafness. Nat. Hlth Surv. Bull., 1938, No. 6. Pp 
31+ viii.—Contrary to the usual assumption tha 
age and sex are only incidentally related to primar 
etiological factors in deafness, the author suggests 
the possibility that they may be primary deter. 
minants. As a first step in studying this possibility 
the author analyzes relationships between variations 
in sex and age and three stages of partial and total 
deafness for speech. He finds that: Males show more 
hearing loss for tones above 1500 cycles, females {or 
tones below 1500, and the difference increases with 
age and with stage of deafness. In normal subjects 
there is no identifiable sex difference. Under 25 
years males and females have about uniform loss for 
all tones; older persons have greater loss for higher 
tones. The definitions used in classifying stages o/ 
deafness appear satisfactory. There is a greater 
proportion of each type of deafness in older age 
groups. Males with a history of normal hearing have 
twice as much loss for 4096 cycles as females. 
Females under 45 in stage 1 or 2 deafness have 
essentially uniform hearing loss. Females over 45 
and males have greater loss for higher tones. Hear. 
ing aids for these latter should amplify tones differ. 
entially to compensate for the distortions of hearing. 
—G. R. Thornton (Nebraska). 


3454. Beasley, W. C. Generalized age and ser 
trends in hearing loss. Nat. Hith Surv. Bull., 1938, 
No. 7. Pp. 35 + vi.—The study attempts to deter- 
mine whether changes in auditory acuity that occur 
with advancing age tend to follow uniform laws 
Conclusions are based on analysis of results of meas- 
urements on 16,620 ears. Impairment of hearing io 
conversation increases at a constant percentage 
rate with age; the percentage rate per year for males 
is 3.92 and for females 3.37. Hearing loss in decibels 
increases at a constant percentage rate with age, lor 
frequencies from 64 to 8192 cycles. For tones in the 
middle speech range the rates are about 3.5% per 
year. Females are more deficient than males 0! 
middle and low tones; males are more deficient !0f 
The difference is greatest for tone 


ence 


high tones. 
above 1024 cycles. There is no significant differ 
between sexes in percentage rate of hearing loss for 
tones from 64 to 1024 cycles; but females have é 
higher rate for frequencies above 1024 cycles. The 
correlation between hearing loss and age is hight 
for tones above than below 1024 cycles; and it § 
higher when acuity is measured for bone conductio 
than for air conduction. For higher tones © 
differences are exhibited equally by air and bor 
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conduction measurements; for tones below 2048 
cycles they are exhibited more by air conduction. 
_(. H. Thornton (Nebraska). 

3455. Beritov, I. S. [The phenomena of general 
inhibition and the condition of relaxation in the 
central nervous system. ] Acta med. URSS, 1938, 
|, 163-177.—Peripheral stimulation of sensory neu- 
rones or receptors results not only in a certain motor 
reaction but also in a general inhibition of the central 
nervous system which is followed by a condition of 
relaxation. Both phenomena occur in the spinal 
cord as well as in the brain stem, but especially in the 
brain center where the stimulated afferent neurones 
terminate, and spread to more remote parts. General 
inhibition is important in motor co-ordination be- 
cause it checks the activities of proximate nerve 
tracts and centers. Inhibition is probably caused by 
bio-electric currents which act on the nearest nerve 
cells and axones by effecting an electrotonic reduc- 
tion in their excitability, while relaxation is brought 
about by a resulting polarization current. Résumé 
in German.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 

3456. Bogoslovsky, A. I. [The anatomo-physio- 
logical substratum of electric sensibility. ] Chetvert. 
Soveshch. fiziol. Probl., Fiziol. Org. Chuvstv, Akad. 
Veuk USSR VIEM, 1938, 39-40.—The main 


questions of this investigation were the following: (1) 
where the primary impulse arises after electrical 


the nervous system of the eye produce phosphenes 
alter stimulation; (3) which sections of the central 
nervous system and of the nervous system of the 
eye determine the height and dynamics of the thresh- 
old of electrical sensibility of theeye. The investiga- 
tion of the subjective localization of phosphenes 
showed it to be in the retina.—A. Yarmolenko 

Leningrad). 

3457. Bouman, H. D., & Rijnberk, G. van. Die 
akustischen Erscheinungen der Muskeln (Muskel- 
geréusch, Muskelton). (The acoustic phenomena 
of muscles: muscle noise and muscle tone.) Arch. 
néerl. Physiol., 1938, 23, 441-507.—C. P. Stone 
Stanford). 

3458. Brecher, L. Der Weg der Farbanpassung 
bei Schmetterlingspuppen vom Rezeptor bis zum 
Efektor. (The method of color adjustment in 
butterfly pupae from receptor to effector.) Biol. 
gen., 1938, 14, 212-231.—In grubs which are ready 
‘0 come out, cutting the ventral cord anterior to the 
third thoracic ganglion disturbs the coloration of the 
pupae. In both yellow and blue light and on black 
surlaces in the light, the pupae produced are similar 
‘0 unoperated grubs kept in the dark. Section of the 
ventral cord immediately anterior to the first ab- 
cominal ganglion does not affect coloration. Uni- 
‘ateral section of the ventral cord produces transi- 
tional colors in yellow and blue light and in dark- 
wy —P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3459, Brock, F. Ww. Investigation into anomalous 
‘rect projection in cases of concomitant squints. 
ery J. Optom., 1939, 16, 39-77.—After reviewing 

"ely the literature on anomalous retinal corre- 


fiziol. 
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spondence, the author describes various tests de- 
signed to determine acuity at the maculae and at 
extra-macular points corresponding to the angle of 
squint and to discover peculiarities in projection and 
fusion in cases of anomalous correspondence. Case 
histories are given for the four subjects and the 
differences in their responses are indicated. Results 
agree with Verhoeff's findings, except that Brock 
finds that a median line between the two eyes 
determines spatial reference rather than the visual 
axis of the dominant eye —WM. R. Stoll (Mass. 
Eye & Ear Infirmary). 


3460. Bronstein, A. I. [The phenomenon of 
sensitization in defining the limit of sensibility of 
the sense organs. ] Chetvert. Soveshch. fiziol. Probl., 
Fiziol. Org. Chuvstv, Akad. Nauk USSR VIEM, 
1938, 9-10.—Changes of the threshold of vibratory 
sensibility were observed after repeatedly applied 
stimulation at threshold intensity. The author 
shows that the phenomenon of sensitization is not a 
specific one for one sense organ, but is a consequence 
of the re-adaptation of sensibility of the receptor 
systems under the action of weak stimuli.—A. Yar- 
molenko (Leningrad). 


3461. Bronstein, A. I., & Simkin, N. V. [The 
effect of the stimulation of the macular and peri- 
pheral areas of the retina on light sensibility as 
elicited by short light stimuli.] Chetvert. Soveshch. 
Probl., Fiziol. Org. Chuvstv, Akad. Nauk 
USSR VIEM, 1938, 31-32.—The excitation of the 
retinal center as well as of the peripheral area acts 
on the light sensibility of other areas. These phasic 
changes can be characterized as the increase and 
decrease of the stimulation threshold.—A. Yar- 
molenko (Leningrad). 


3462. Briickner, A. Physiological and clinical 
ophthalmologic problems in relation to individual 
variability. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1938, 20, 541- 
568; 726-756; 913-953.—A discussion ‘‘of the multi- 
plicity of reactions of organisms to their environ- 
ments on the basis of normal functions and patho- 
logic processes of the eye’’ which involves detailed 
considerations of facts and theories concerning color 
vision, local adaptation, and light and dark adapta- 
tion. The German literature is especially em- 
phasized.— M. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 

3463. Burch, F. E. Visual impairment due to 
neglect. Minn. Med., 1937, 20, 646.—(Child 
Develpm. Abstr. X11: 2666). 

3464. Cassady, J. V. Conservation of vision. 
J. Indiana med. Ass., 1938, 31, 552-554.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

3465. Cate, J. ten, & Cate-Kazeewa, B. ten. Les 
octopus vulgaris peuvent-ils discerner les formes? 
(Is Octopus vulgaris able to discriminate forms?) 
Arch. néerl. Physiol., 1938, 23, 541-551.—In these 
experiments movements that are appropriate to 
eating were associated with a visual stimulus, such 
asasquarecard. Further experiments demonstrated 
that the octopus could distinguish between a square 
and an equilateral or isosceles triangle. Also, it 
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could distinguish between a large and a small square. 
Distinctions between a square and a circle apparently 
were based on the size of the area exposed, rather 
than on the forms of the stimulus cards.—C. P. Stone 
(Stanford). 

3466. Clark, B., & Warren, N. The effect of loss 
of sleep on visual tests. Amer. J. Optom., 1939, 
16, 80-95.—Four students were kept awake for 60 
hours, during which time their visual functions were 
tested at 10-hour intervals. A test at the beginning 
of the period and a later test following normal sleep 
provided norms for each subject. No significant 
changes were found in astigmatism, depth perception, 
phorias, or ductions at 20 feet. Amplitude of ac- 
commodation decreased in all subjects, and in three 
of the four there appeared a considerable increase in 
exophoria at near; there was also a small but 
definite change in the direction of decreased hyper- 
metropia or increased myopia. A slight decrease in 
adduction at near and in the visual fields was noted 
in most cases, and one subject showed a slight de- 
crease in acuity. Results indicate that ocular fatigue 
shows the characteristics of mental fatigue, for there 
was increased variability in all results on the later 
tests, which suggests that mental “‘blocks”’ interfered 
with increasing frequency.—M. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye 
& Ear Infirmary). 


3467. Cogan, D. F., & Cogan, F.C. Color fatigue 
in the peripheral visual field. Ophthalmologica, 
1938, 96, 137-154.—“‘A method for measuring color 


fatigue in the peripheral field is described. The 
essential feature of this method consists in framing 
the color with a gray having the same brightness 
value as the color to be fatigued. The time between 
the first recognition of the color and its final merging 
with the background is an inverse measure of fatigua- 


bility for that color. The advantage of this method 
over previous methods is that it allows separation of 
the chromatic from the luminous aspects of fatigue.” 
—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3468. Crozier, W. J. Temperature and the critical 
intensity for response to visual flicker. II. Proc. 
nat. Acad. Sci., Wash., 1939, 25, 78-81.—Experi- 
mental determinations of the relation between 
temperature and the critical intensity for a constant 
flicker frequency in various animals is summarized. 
These findings are discussed in relation to theories of 
retinal photochemistry.—D. E. Smith (Alberta). 


3469. Crozier, W. J., & Wolf, E. The flicker 
response contours for genetically related fishes. II. 
J. gen. Physiol., 1939, 22, 463-486.—The flicker 
response curve (frequency vs. log critical illumina- 
tion) is the same for members of the same species 
of teleost fish, but is different for another species. 
The effect on the rod and cone portions of the curve 
of crossing two species is described.—M. A. Rubin 
(Worcester State Hospital). 

3470. Crozier, W. J.. & Wolf, E. Temperature 
and critical illumination for reaction to flickering 


light. III. Sunfish. J. gen. Physiol., 1939, 22, 487- 
500.—The mean value of critical illumination for 
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response of the sunfish to flicker at constant flash 
frequency was determined as a function of tempera. 
ture. Temperature characteristics of 8,200 over the 
range of 12° to 20° C., and 14,400 from 20° to 3° 
C., were obtained for both rod and cone portions of 
the flicker response curve. This argues against the 
existence of a significant difference chemically bg. 
tween rods and cones.—M. A. Rubin (Worcester 
State Hospital). 


3471. Crozier, W. J., Wolf, E., & Zerrahn-Woi, 
G. The flicker response contour for the isopod 
Asellus. J. gen. Physiol., 1939, 22, 451-462.—The 
flicker response for the isopod Asellus, which has small, 
flat eyes, is described by a simple probability integral, 
This confirms the interpretation, previously offered 
by these authors, of the asymmetry of the curves 
for other arthropods which have large, convex optical 
surfaces; namely, that the asymmetry is a mechanical 
effect due to the shape of the eye. The probability 
integral formulation describes the data better than 
an equation based on photochemical theory. —\/ 
A. Rubin (Worcester State Hospital). 


3472. Dekking, H. M. Uber den Einfluss 
langwelliger Strahlung auf die Netzhautfunktion. 
(The influence of long-wave radiation on the retinal 
function.) v. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1937, 137, 153- 
156.—The effect of red or infra-red light in the 
following physical phenomena is well known: the 
bleaching of a photographic latent image, the 
stopping of fluorescence, the restoration following 
the fatigue of photo-electric emission. The author 
found that by flooding the retina with red light o! 
wave length longer than 6200 A., the threshold of 
minimal stimulation of the dark-adapted retina was 
raised. It was not possible to obtain infra-red light 
free from visible red in order to test its effectiveness 
The bleaching effect of red light was observed onl) 
on the fovea. From the similarity to the phenomena 
above, the author concluded that a photo-electne 
process takes place in the retinal cones, i.e. that the 
sensitivity is due to a cloud of released electrons 
Red light falling upon the fovea hinders the forma- 
tion of this cloud and hence lowers the sensitivity.— 


D. A. Franklin (Los Angeles). 


3473. Dionesov, S. M., & Lebedinsky, A. ¥. 
[The dynamics of the act of co-ordination in the 
sensory sphere.] Chetvert. Soveshch. fiziol. Prodi, 
Fiziol. Org. Chuvstv, Akad. Nauk USSR VIEM, 
1938, 29-30.—Investigation of the interrelation 0 
the central and peripheral retinal areas showed the 
dependence of the intensity of the inhibition “ 
peripheral elements upon the preceding excitation 0! 
maculae.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


3474. Durup, G., & Piéron, H. Sur la marge 
réductible des temps de réaction A des accroiss® 
ments brefs de brillance. (The reducible margin“ 
reaction times to brief increases in brightness.) An- 
née psychol., 1938, 38, 148-161.—Reaction times © 
two subjects were measured, in response to vary!" 
increments in the brightness of the central visu@ 
field. The increments were of 10 o duration, 
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were imposed upon original levels of 3, 9, and 360 
times the absolute threshold. The reaction times, 
when plotted against the logarithm of the brightness 
increases, decreased regularly from the differential 
threshold, following one branch of the equilateral 
hyperbola; the decrease in reaction time varied 
between 80 and 90 o. This reducible margin was 
not altered by a change in the original brightness 
level. This fact vitiates the hypothesis that the 
sensory response is due to reduction of the interval 
between two consecutive impulses integrated in 
the centers by an iterative mechanism.—F. W. 
Finger (Brown). 

3475. Dvorine, I. Theory and practice of analyti- 
cal refraction and orthoptics. Baltimore: Waverly 
Press, 1939. Pp. Ix + 149. $3.50.—The familiar 
concept of the normal emmetropic eye should be 
discarded, since emmetropic eyes occur relatively 
infrequently. Ocular comfort depends on a properly 
developed relationship between innervational im- 
pulses to accommodation and to convergence. 
Analytical refraction, based on the 21-point examina- 
tion, determines the relationship existing between 
acommodation and convergence at different dis- 
tances and, on the basis of accepted norms, deter- 
mines which function is the source of fatigue. Cor- 
rections are prescribed which take into account the 
demonstrated need for reduction or increase in the 
accommodation or convergence innervation. When 


the range of independent variation of these two 


functions is low, exercises are indicated. Orthoptic 
training is also necessary when binocular vision is 
not maintained with comfort. Case reports ex- 
emplify application of these principles.—M. R. Stoll 
Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 


3476. Elsberg, C. A. Cerebral activity, including 
conscious sensation, as a physiochemical process, 
with evidence to indicate that many vital processes 
can be expressed in simple mathematical relation- 
ships. Bull. Neurol. Inst. N. Y., 1938, 7, 212-244. 
—Investigations of the refractory periods of vision 
and olfaction showed that the relation between the 
intensity or duration of the response could be ex- 
pressed by similar equations based on square roots 
and cube roots of their multiples. From this one can 
foretell the results of experiments. As all of these 
processes appear to be physiochemical and can be 
expressed in terms of mathematical equations, the 
equations may be called approximations to laws 
which govern the activity of both animate and in- 
animate matter. The author suggests that in these 
processes the cube root and square root formulations 
correspond to volume and surface interrelationships. 
onic activity may be concerned in them.—W. Mar- 
shall (Appleton Clinic, Wis.). 


3477. Elsberg, C. A., & Steward, J. Quantitative 
olfactory tests. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 
1938, 40, 471-481.—These investigators employed 
qvantitative olfactory testing with the use of the 
we injection and the stream injection of odors. 
ey found that such tests have value not only for 
‘ne localization but also for the diagnosis of supra- 
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tentorial tumors of the brain. They noted that, ina 
series of 42 patients with convulsive seizures for less 
than three years without evidence of increased 
intracranial pressure, 75% gave olfactory findings 
which indicated that neoplasms were present.— 
W. Marshall (Appleton Clinic, Wis.). 

3478. Fedorov, N. F. [Some general laws in the 
effect of accessory stimuli on the differential 
sensibility of the eye.] Chetvert. Soveshch. fiziol. 
Probl., Fiziol. Org. Chuvstv, Akad. Nauk USSR 
VIEM, 1938, 38.—All the changes of differential 
susceptibility of the eye to the influence of extraneous 
stimuli can be explained by change of the excitation 
threshold. The author states that the change of the 
quantity of the threshold stimulus under this in- 
fluence does not depend upon the intensity of the 
fundamental stimulus, and is defined by the sus- 
ceptibility of the brain centers and the recessive 
stimulus.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

3479. Fedorov, N. T. [The possible mechanism 
of the phenomenon of blending of light flashes. ] 
Chetvert. Soveshch. fiziol. Probl., Fiziol. Org. Chuvstv, 
Akad. Nauk USSR VIEM, 1938, 43-44.—A. Yar- 
molenko (Leningrad). 

3480. Fedorov, N. T., & others. [A new defini- 
tion of the curve of spectral sensibility of the median 
eye.] Chetvert. Soveshch. fiziol. Probl., Fiziol. Org. 
Chuvstv, Akad. Nauk USSR VIEM, 1938, 46-47.— 
A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

3481. Fedorova, N. T., & Fedorova, V.I. [The 
dependence of the threshold sensibility of the eye 
upon previous light stimulation. |] Chetvert. Soveshch. 
fiziol. Probl., Fiziol. Org. Chuvstv, Akad. Nauk USSR 
VIEM, 1938, 49.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

3482. Ferree, C. E., & Rand, G. Higher visibility 
in a roentgenogram illuminator. Arch. Ophthal., 
Chicago, 1939, 21, 70-75.—To obtain optimum 
illumination for different observers and for different 
films an illuminator has been designed providing for 
a light source of continuously variable intensity 
color corrected by means of filters. A series of vanes 
forms a modified Venetian blind between the source 
and a diffusing glass; contiguous vanes rotate in 
opposite directions with the amount of rotation 
determining the intensity of illumination. —WM. R. 
Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 

3483. Fukutomi, I. [On Loeb’s phenomenon in 
voluntary movement. III. Experimental study. ] 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1938, 13, 495-521.—By his experi- 
mental study the author first demonstrates the fact 
that Loeb’s phenomenon takes place even when the 
temporal factors of movement alone are varied; 
then, showing the data obtained, he insists that a 
more appropriate interpretation for the perception 
of movement is to be derived from the totality 
theory rather than from the complex one; and 
finally he shows a high correlation between spatial 
and temporal modes of regulation in perception of 
voluntary movements, clarifying experimentally the 
fact of change in one in direct response to modifica- 
tion of the other. German summary.—R. Kuroda 


(Keijo). 
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3484. Goldburt,S. N. [The importance of macro- 
and micro-intervals between stimuli in the investiga- 
tion of interaction of sense organs. ] Chetvert. So- 
veshch. fisiol. Probl., Fiziol. Org. Chuvstv, Akad. 
Nauk USSR VIEM, 1938, 15-16.—The concept of 
the interval after stimulation as an interval of 
functional shifts and the concept of adequate sensi- 
bility (P. O. Makarov) are experimentally confirmed 
in investigations of the optical system in man.— 
A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


3485. Goldstein, M. A. The acoustic method for 
the training of the deaf and hard-of-hearing child. 
St Louis: Laryngoscope Press, 1939. Pp. 246. 
$3.00.—The acoustic method is defined by the 
author as “‘Stimulation or education of the hearing 
mechanism and its associated sense organs by sound 
vibrations."" The purpose of the book is to set forth 
methods of acoustic training which have proved 
their usefulness for teachers of the deaf who lack 
experience in the use of this means of educating 
partially deaf children. The methods are applicable 
not only to hard-of-hearing children who have some 
understanding of language but also to those with 
slight amounts of residual hearing and even to those 
children who are ‘‘apparently totally deaf.’’ The 
12 chapters cover all phases of the subject from the 
evolution of the method and a brief history to 
detailed descriptions of methods and practices. A 
working program is offered with directions for the 
teacher, descriptions of mechanical aids, and tables 
of vowels and consonant sounds with their audibility. 
A 2-part program is presented: (1) passive education, 
i.e. stimulation by musical instruments; and (2) 
active education by analytic and synthetic exercises. 
One chapter is written by four teachers who have 
successfully used the methods described. A chapter 
discussing audiometric testing and one covering the 
anatomy and physiology of the ear are included.— 
C. E. Hudgins (Clarke School). 


3486. Golmann, S. W. Schmerzgefiihl und 
Muskelermiidung. (Pain sensation and muscle 
fatigue.) Acta med. URSS, 1938, 1, 44-73.—On the 
basis of experimental work with lame subjects and 
those who had been subjected to amputations, the 
author concludes that local conditions (incompletely 
oxidized waste products, etc.) are not important 
in producing feelings of fatigue in static muscular 
work, but that general fatigue accompanying heavy 
muscular labor depends largely on modifications in 
breathing, heart beat, and blood pressure. Pro- 
longed labor without undue fatigue becomes possible 
as a result of favorable muscular conditions, highly 
developed co-ordination, and an increased threshold 
of thalamic excitability which lowers the individual's 
sensitivity to feelings of pain and fatigue.—H. 
Beaumont (Kentucky). 


3487. Gubergritz, M.M. Dela douleur. (Pain.) 
Acta med. URSS, 1938, 1, 136-147.—As a result of 
physiological and chemical studies, the author 
classifies pains into three categories: (1) those occur- 
ring as a result of inflammatory processes, chiefly 
in the external tissues, which provoke local acidosis; 
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(2) those resulting from internal organic |esiog 
which are accompanied by a change in the constity. 
tion of the blood, a rise in blood pressure, and fever. 
(3) those localized principally in the head anj 
involving no apparent physiological and chemic,| 
changes.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


3488. Hahn, H. Sobre algunos problemas de 
fisiologia de los sentidos. (On some problems j; 
sense physiology.) Rev. méd. germ.-ib.-amer., 193) 
91-102.—Reviewing his work on the process of 
adaptation in gustation (attributed to molecula; 
chemical reactions at the peripheral level of the 
receptor apparatus) and in the thermal sense (a. 
tributed to variations of the internal pressure of 
relatively insoluble substances retained by seni. 
permeable membranes), the author maintains that 
the essential processes in sensory phenomena (ip. 
cluding the Weber-Fechner law) are referable, not 
to the central nervous system, but to the peripheral 
receptor apparatus.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


3489. Hata, B. [Factors for near-sightedness.} 
Tézai Igak., 1938, 5, 987; 1165; 1295.—Neur. 
sightedness comes from both pre- and postnatal 
factors. Acquired short-sightedness is due to 
extension of the eye axis, and 7 theories are intro. 
duced to account for this extension —R. Kurod 
(Keijo). 


3490. Heimanovitsch, A. J. Der Sinus caroticus 


und seine Rolle bei den Schmerz- und einige 
Gefaissphinomenen im Bereich des Kopfes. (The 


sinus caroticus and its role in phenomena of pain 
and of certain vessels in the head region.) Ace 
med. URSS, 1938, 1, 74-112.—The sinus caroticus 
activates pains in the head region, including thos 
of a neuralgic nature, but they do not necessaril) 
start there. The author presents anatomical ani 
clinical evidence to support the thesis that pain 
syndromes in this area are transmitted through, 
distributed by, or originate in the sinus caroticus 
—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


3491. Hertz,M., &Imms,A.D. On the responses 
of the African migratory locust to different types of 
background. Proc. roy. Soc., 1937, 122B, 211-29) 
Investigations of the reactions of several generations 
of Locusta migratoria when placed on a background 
of varying colored papers. Insects against a gray 
or white background developed a gray or yellov 
coloration; those placed on black appeared black. 
Stimulation by light of 560-600 my resulted iné 
yellow hue; this response is inhibited by shorter rays 
With red reflected light, the dominant coloration 
a dark brown. Action of visual receptors is indicatté 
by the difference between reactions in the dark a0 
in full illumination but with black background—! 
W. Finger (Brown). 


3492. Hollander, E. Dependence of sensation 
pain on cutaneous impulses. Arch. Neurol. Psy 
chiat., Chicago, 1938, 40, 743-747.—The author 
concludes that when a solution of an anesthetic in 
is injected subcutaneously, it produces prolong 
anesthesia of the skin. Profound anesthesia ¥ 
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roduced for pinprick and also for heat, cold, and 
touch, but pressure sense was retained. The anes- 
thetization of localized areas of hyperalgesia and 
hyperesthesia in the skin relieves pain arising from 
deeper structures, whether visceral or skeletal. The 
action may be explained by a modification of 
Mackenzie's theory of visceral pain: An irritable 
focus in the central nervous system develops when 
it is bombarded with stimuli from an inflamed 
visceral or skeletal structure, which lowers the 
threshold for afferent impulses from the ectoderm 
entering the system at the level of that focus.—W. 
Marshall (Appleton Clinic, Wis.). 

3493. Holway, A. H., & Zigler, M. J. On the 
discrimination of minimal differences in weight: V. 
Kinesthetic adaptation for exposure-time as variant. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1939, 24, 269-277.—‘‘Experiments 
were performed to obtain information concerning 
the course of kinesthetic adaptation. Immediately 
following exposure (= W xX 1), kinesthetic differ- 
ential sensitivity (= J/AW) was measured under 
specified conditions during recovery-time (= #, in 
sc.). Exposure-time was varied (4-256 secs.); 
exposure-intensity (= 4000 grm.) was parameter. 
All measurements were made by way of the method 
of limits. A 200 grm. weight was used as standard. 
Three major facts were established by the measure- 
ments. For each of two practiced observers, differ- 
ential sensitivity as a function of post-exposure time 
was found to increase continuously, finally approxi- 
mating its nominal (pre-exposure) value. At any 
given moment during the recovery interval, differ- 
ential sensitivity was found to vary inversely with 
the duration of the exposure. The time required for 
recovery varied directly with the exposure time.’’— 
H.W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


3494. Householder, A. S. Concerning Rashev- 
sky’s theory of the “‘Gestalt.’? Bull. math. Biophys., 
1939, 1, 63-73.—In experiments of Kliiver on 
monkeys and of Hertz on bees, observed reactions 
indicate the presence of a neural mechanism which 
serves to order geometric figures in a linear sequence, 
so that any given figure occupies a definite place in a 
one-dimensional array. In a theoretical mechanism 
described by Rashevsky, presentation of a visual 
stimulus-figure results in an excitation at a given 
center whose intensity is a function of the contour of 
the figure. This functional dependence of excitation 
upon the curve is examined in some special cases, 
and the mode of variation is further described 
qualitatively —(Courtesy Psychometrika). 


3495. Ilse, D. New observations on responses 
to colours in egg-laying butterflies. Nature, Lond., 
1937, 140, 544~-545.—The female butterfly explores 
the leaves before laying eggs, displaying a prelimi- 
tary drumming reaction. This has been utilized 
for the study of color discrimination. Ostwald papers 
were employed. Grays of varying albedos never 
tlicited the response, and the yellows and blues 
had only a negligible effect. The greatest responses 
‘curred in the blue-green zone (16 to 22 of the 
Series); these colors are generally neglected by other 
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insects. Simultaneous contrast is demonstrated to 
have an influence upon the reactions.— F. W. Finger 
(Brown). 

3496. Jenkins, W. L. Studies in thermal sensi- 
tivity: 9. The reliability of seriatim cold-mapping 
with untrained subjects. J. exp. Psychol., 1939, 24, 
278-293.—‘‘Seriatim cold-mapping was carried out 
upon totally untrained subjects with 2 mm and 3 
mm stimulators at 17°C. Each square of a checker- 
board pattern was stimulated 6 times during a 
period; repeated mappings being made the same day 
and also for several days in succession. Three 
indications of consistency are found: (1) reliability 
coefficients of .85 or better are obtained in the 
majority of cases when successive periods are com- 
pared; (2) charts of average against individual 
scores show low mean deviations and few ‘wild shots’; 
(3) maps derived from average scores indicate a high 
degree of orderliness, even when the reliability 
coefficients are low. It is concluded that seriatim 
cold-mapping is a promising research technique. 
Certain avenues for further investigation are sug- 
gested." —H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

3497. Jukov, A. M., & Kharitonov, S. A. [In- 
vestigation of the cutaneous sensitivity of dogs. | 
Probl. Fiziol. Patol. Org. Chuvstv., 1936, 63-68; 213. 
—tThe intensity of cutaneous excitation was varied 
over a wide range, giving definite thresholds for 
three responses: first an orientation reaction, then a 
reflex extension, and finally a defense flexion reflex. 
The first two reactions (abolished by extirpation of 
sigmoid and coronary convolutions) are related to an 
epicritic sensitivity, while the third (unaffected by 
the destruction) belongs to a protopathic system.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

3498. Kalashnikov, V. P. [The stability of 
accommodation in some pathological conditions. | 
Chetvert. Soveshch. fiziol. Probl., Fiziol. Org. Chuvstv, 
Akad. Nauk USSR VIEM, 1938, 58.—A. Yarmo- 
lenko (Leningrad). 

3499. Kanicheva, R.A. [The influence of color 
on size perception. ] Bekht. Inst. Brain Res., 20th 
Anniv., 1938, 63-64.—The interrelation of color 
and size in visual perception was investigated, and 
the conditions leading to overrating and under- 
rating the size of objects were established.—A. Yar- 
molenko (Leningrad). 

3500. Kanicheva, R. A. [The influence of color 
on size perception.] Zrud. Inst. Mozga Bekht., 
1939, 9, 61-75.—The author investigates the in- 
fluence of various colors on the perception of size: 
(1) of single-colored and many-colored circles, and 
(2) of achromatic and chromatic single-colored and 
many-colored images of objects. The investigation 
was performed with an apparatus specially con- 
structed by the author for this purpose. Colorless 
figures were perceived as greater than colored ones. 
When comparing the many-colored combination 
with single-colored pictures and circles, the former 
led to perception errors in both directions. The 
perception of single-colored circles changes depending 
definitely on color. The size of objects in connection 
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with color is of importance for precise perception.— 
A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


3501. Kekcheev, K. H., & Kavtorina, A. V. 
[The effect of muscular work on the threshold of 
achromatic vision. ] Chetvert. Soveshch. fiziol. Probl., 
Fiziol. Org. Chuvstv Akad. Nauk USSR VIEM, 
1938, 51-52.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


3502. Kekcheev, K. H., Sirovatko, F. A., & 
Kavtorina, A. V. [The investigation of interoception 
by measuring the threshold of achromatic vision. ] 
Chetvert. Soveshch. fiziol. Probl., Fiziol. Org. Chuvstv, 
Akad. Nauk USSR VIEM, 1938, 50.—A. Yarmo- 
lenko (Leningrad). 


3503. Kharitonov, S. A. [To the problem of the 
interrelation of afferent systems. The action of 
some physical agents on different forms of cutaneous 
sensibility. ] Chetvert. Soveshch. fiziol. Probl., Fiziol. 
Org. Chuvstv, Akad. Nauk USSR VIEM, 1938, 
7-8.—The reciprocal relations in skin reception are 
clearly shown after definite lesions of the central and 
peripheral parts of the nervous system. Definite 
phases are observed in the functional state of the 
receptors during the change of relations between the 
receptors.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


3504. Kompaneisky, B. N. [The change of color 
perception of black and white background at a 
small visual angle.] Bekht. Inst. Brain Res., 20th 
Anniv., 1938, 57-61.—Colors change their color tone 
depending on the background. The process of 


perception is defined by the simultaneous action of 
peripheral and central processes and their interrela- 


tions.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


3505. Kompaneisky, B. N. [The change of color 
perceived at a distance. ] Trud. Inst. Mozga Bekht., 
1939, 9, 15-59.—Data are given concerning the 
action of achromatic backgrounds on colors. Paint- 
ing and choice methods and especially the selection 
method, using a colorimeter constructed by the 
author, were applied. Colors change their tint, 
clearness, and brightness at a distance. This change 
is produced by the background on which the color 
is perceived; it is observed not only on colored 
backgrounds, but also on black and white ones. 
The change of color at a distance depends on the 
size of the angle under which it is perceived. All 
colors tend to approach two positive points, one 
slightly above 640 my, the other between 485 my 
and 500 my, and to recede from two negative points, 
one between 585 and 580 my, the other a little below 
470 mu (critical points). Each background has its 
own curve of color change. These data have been 
confirmed by experiments on perception of orna- 
ments on tiles and mosaics: colored ornaments and 
monumental pictures change in aspect when per- 
ceived at a distance.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


3506. Kravkov, S. V. [The action of dark 
adaptation on the critical frequency of flashing of 
non-chromatic light.] Chetvert. Soveshch. fiziol. 
Probl., Fiziol. Org. Chuvstv, Akad. Nauk USSR 
VIEM, 1938, 45.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 
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3507. Kuriyama, Y., & Nogaki, T. [The relatio 
between visual and auditory sensations. IJ. 0, 
duration of the acoustic pinna reflex under varioy; 
illuminations.] Z. Oto-, Rhino- u. Laryngol., Toby 
1937, 43, 1879-1890.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). sts 

3508. Lasarev, P. P. [Investigation of adaptation 
in peripheral vision as a means for defining the order 
of reaction in the retina. ] Chetvert. Soveshch. fizio) 
Probl., Fiziol. Org. Chuvstv, Akad. Nauk USSR 
VIEM, 1938, 25-26.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad), 

3509. Lasarev, P. P. [Investigation in the field 
of the Weber-Fechner law.] Chetvert. Soveshc), 
fiziol. Probl., Fiziol. Org. Chuvstv, Akad. Nauk USSR 
VIEM, 1938, 27—28.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad), 


3510. Lebedinsky, A. V. [The change of func. 
tional state of some systems in the eye during light 
and darkness. |] Chetvert. Soveshch. fiziol. Prodj, 
Fiziol. Org. Chuvstv, Akad. Nauk USSR VIEM. 
1938, 55-56.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


3511. Leriche, R. De la douleur dans les 
blessures des nerfs. (Pain and nerve injuries. 
Acta med. URSS, 1938, 1, 30-43.—Pain following 
nerve injuries is usually considered a sign of irrita. 
tion, but there is no indication that it is due to true 
inflammation. Bacteriologically there is no infec- 
tion, since the lesion is sterile; anatomically there is 
sclerosis, an intense conjunctive reaction, and the 
usual degenerative histological symptoms. Surgical 
evidence shows that pain, sclerosis, and further 
complications may be prevented by means of 
proper sutures, radio therapy, etc.—H. Beaumoni 
(Kentucky). 

3512. LeSanc, H. Uber das “unmittelbare Ge- 
gebensein”’ in der dusseren Wahrnehmung. (The 
immediately given in external perception.) Arch. 
ges. Psychoi., 1938, 102, 263-290.—The mode of 
comprehension of objects is twofold, embracing two 
distinct developmental stages of consciousness and 
two functions of “sensory content.” One is im- 
mediate and non-intentional, the other mediate and 
intentional. The immediately given belongs to the 
former mode. Those who developed the line o! 
thought begun by Brentano did not take develop- 
mental factors into account.—H. D. Spoerl (Ameri- 
can International College). 


3513. Lewis, D., & Lichte, W. H. Analysis of 
perceptible series of partials in a vocal sound. /. 
exp. Psychol., 1939, 24, 254-267.—The phenomenon 
studied was a vocal sound of constant pitch and 
loudness and of short duration, during the course 
of which partials three to seven itclusive became 
successively prominent perceptually. The effect 0! 
these distinct partials was that of a series of fain! 
tones of bell-like quality, each one heard as having 
a slightly percussive beginning and each one in turn 
seeming to stand out from the main body of the 
sound. Data on the harmonic structure of the voc! 
sound, together with the results of psychophysic#! 
analysis, furnished adequate information for a 
interpretation of the phenomenon as heard. There 
is justification for concluding that it was the increas¢ 
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in the intensity of a partial, during the transition to 
period of prominence, that attracted attention 


” it. Furthermore, a partial remained at a rela- 
tively high level during its period of prominence, 
and was sufficiently intense to hold attention. 
During the succeeding transition attention was 
drawn to a new partial because of its sudden increase 
in intensity. Usually this change of attention was 
facilitated by a decrease in the intensity of the 
previous partial. Both the rapidity and the amount 
of change in intensity of a partial, during the brief 
transition to its period of prominence, undoubtedly 
introduced the percussive effect accompanying its 
onset. —H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

3514. Makarov, P.O. [The fluctuation of sensi- 
bility of nervous centers observed during rhythmic 
stimulation of the sense organs. ] Chetvert. Soveshch. 
fsiol. Probl., Fiziol. Org. Chuvstv, Akad. Nauk 
USSR VIEM, 1938, 13-14.—Rhythmic adequate 
and inadequate stimuli were used, and a formula for 
sensibility of afferent systems was found. The 
quantitative changes of weak perception and the 
dynamic changes of sensibility can be registered 
by this method.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad) 

3515. Masters, R. Causes of blindness among 
the children at the Indiana state school for the blind. 
J. Indiana med. Ass., 1938, 31, 537-539.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

3516. Merker, E. Der Einfluss kurzwelligen 
lichtes auf der Tierwelt. (The influence of short 
light waves on the animal world.) Bioklim. Beibdl. 
Meteorol. Z., 1938, 5, 167-173.—A comprehensive 
bibliography on the functional capacities of the eyes 
{ vertebrates and invertebrates, and injuries and 
death due to light. In addition to man, Daphnia, 
fresh-water planarians, bees, may-flies, and stickle- 
backs are definitely sensitive to ultraviolet light.— 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3517, Mkrticheva, A. I. [The experimental 
investigation of light and dark adaptation in the 
phenomenon of blending of light flashes.] Chetvert. 
Soveshch. fiziol. Probl., Fiziol. Org. Chuvstv, Akad. 
Nauk USSR VIEM, 1938, 44.—A. Yarmolenko 

Leningrad). 

3518. Molish, H., & Reese, E. A comparison of 
the Betts tests of visual sensation and perception 
with a standard clinical examination. Amer. J. 
Vpiom., 1939, 16, 110-117.—69 college students were 
given the Betts tests of visual efficiency and sharp- 
ness of image, and were then tested in the optometric 
cimc. In several cases those failing to pass the 
Betts tests showed acuity of 20/20 on the Snellen 
test letter, while others who passed showed less than 
4/20. Apparently the convergence-accommodation 
relationship involved in the stereoscopic tests may 
prevent accurate determination of acuity, and 
‘uppression may interfere in the monocular tests in 
which only the details are seen by the tested eye 
alone. The sharpness of image test seems even less 
dependable than the visual efficiency test, since 
"yperopes can change accommodation for the 
“erent sets of lines (or may refrain from changing), 
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and also the subject may fail to report blurring 
when it is noted —M. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear 
Infirmary). 

3519. Musilev, F.I. [The inhibitory influence of 
the retinal center on its periphery.] Chetvert. 
Soveshch. fiziol. Probl., Fiziol. Org. Chuvstv, Akad. 
Nauk USSR VIEM, 1938, 33——A Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 

3520. Newhall, S. M. Perceptual set as condi- 
tioned response: an incident. Psychol. Rec., 1939, 
3, 23-24.—A report of the details of an introspective 
experience illustrating how a misinterpretation of 
data was conditioned perceptually in a different 
setting.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


3521. Newhart, H. Early detection and treat- 
ment of defective hearing in children. J. Amer. 
med. Ass., 1937, 109, 1620.—(Child Develpm. Abstr. 
XII: 2673). 

3522. Obata, S. [Recent progress in acoustics. ] 
[Plant & Animal], 1938, 6, 1635.—The quality of 
sounds has been studied in detail by recent improved 
methods of analysis; especially an experimental 
study on their synthesis by electric methods is now 
in vogue. A high-speed level recorder, a strobo- 
photographic camera, etc., have been devised to 
show the intensity and pitch of sounds. The fact 
that 3 subjective elements—pitch, intensity, and 
tonal color—do not correspond directly to 3 ob- 
jective elements—frequency of vibration, tonal 
intensity, and construction of overtones—is made 
clear, and each of these 3 subjective elements was 
found to correlate with all the 3 objective elements. 
—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


3523. Osipova, V. N. [Experimental data on the 
perception of black. ] Bekht. Inst. Brain Res., 20th 
Anniv., 1938, 61-63.—The perception of black is a 
real psychic process. In the majority of cases its 
content is the grade of reflectivity of light. The 
comparative method make it possible to determine 
that it is easier to discern the change of light reflected 
by a black object than to determine the change of 
the fundamental color of an object.—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 


3524. Osipova, V. N. [Experimental study of the 
perception of achromatic colors. ] Trud. Inst. Mozga 
Bekht., 1939, 9, 72-100.—The author investigates 
the dynamic relation of light and the illuminated 
object in visual perception. A device, originally 
constructed by the author and the engineer optician 
N. Samourova, was applied in these experiments. 
In the experimental conditions the sensation of the 
black color remains the same, without any difference, 
when two objects (a standard and a variant) are 
compared. The comparison method offered the 
possibility of integrating the subjective estimate of 
the subject with his objective action. The data 
show a relation between perception of achromatic 
colors and the degree of light reflectivity. The 
amplitude of individual deviations was expressed 
by the diversions of empirical curves from an 
interpolated mean curve. Control data confirm 
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the author's primary statements.—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 

3525. Pillai, R. P.B. K. A study of the threshold 
in relation to the investigations on subliminal 
impressions and allied phenomena. Brit. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1939, 9, 97-98.—Abstract of a Ph.D. 
thesis.— K. M. Cowdery (Stanford). 


3526. Piontkovsky, I. A. Effet d’une stimulation 
des organes des sens sur la chronaxie de la sensi- 
bilité cutanée. (The effect of stimulation of the 
sense organs on the chronaxy of cutaneous sensi- 
tivity.) Probl. Fiziol. Patol. Org. Chuvstv, 1936, 
85-100; 214.—The determination of the chronaxy 
of the cutaneous receptors of man (right forearm) 
before, during, and after physiological sense stimu- 
lation. After olfactory and cold stimulation the 
modification was greatest (augmentation of chro- 
naxy); after auditory, visual, and gustatory stimu- 
lation the modifications were less in degree. After 
vestibular stimulation the latency of the modifica- 
tion of chronaxy is particularly great.—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.). 


3527. Propper-Grashchenkov, N.I. Nature phys- 
iologique de la douleur. (The physiological nature 
of pain.) Acta med. URSS, 1938, 1, 113-135.—The 
reception and transmission of algic excitation occurs 
through special apparatus and nerve fibers, involving 
the thalamus as the central registering apparatus. 
However, other terminal organs and nerve fibers 
also possess the ability to receive and transmit such 
impulses under certain conditions (injury, chemical 
stimulation, etc.). The sympathetic nervous system 
plays an important part in general algic reactions, 
in the formation of hypersensitive zones, and in the 
production of pain humors which accompany and 
probably condition every algic reaction and sensa- 
tion.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


3528. Propper-Grashchenkov, N. IL. & Minut- 
Sorokhtina, O. P. [On the question of neuro- 
humoral mechanisms of pain. ] Chetvert. Soveshch. 
fiziol. Probl., Fiziol. Org. Chuvstv, Akad. Nauk USSR 
VIEM, 1938, 3-4.—The authors have investigated 
the role of biologically active substances—mediators 
appearing in the blood stream of the animal after 
pain irritation of the skin. These mediators can 
be noticed in the blood 15-20 days after the opera- 
tion; they have a positively inotropic action (in 
some cases positively chronotropic) and in rare 
cases a positively tonotropic action on the isolated 
frog heart. The formation of mediators is inde- 
pendent of the muscular activity of the animal.— 
A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


3529. Sandig, H. Beobachtungen an Zweiklingen 
in getrenntohriger und beidohriger Darbietung. 
(Introspection of chords presented monaurally and 
binaurally.) Neue psychol. Stud., 1939, 14, No. 1, 
25—131.—Experiments with bitonal complexes result 
in relative judgments of consonance for monaural 
similar to those for binaural presentation. Disproof 
is offered of the Stumpf-Lipps theory, which disre- 
gards overtone effects. Overtones are in fact the 
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principal factor, the attitude of the subject aly 
being of importance. Physiologically, beats ang 
combination tones are not of central origin. “More. 
over, the physiological condition for experiencing 
fusion (Sonanz) is the peripheral combining of the 
primary tones, leading to the subjective hearing of 
combination tones.”"—H. D. Spoerl (Americay 
International College). 


3530. Schaeffer, A. A. Apparent movement in , 
diffusely stimulated tactile field. J. gen. Psycho 
1939, 20, 91-107.—Diffuse stimulation of varioys 
areas of the skin was carried out by using a shower 
bath of moderate pressure and with varying numbers 
of holes in the shower head. Apparent movements 
of the stimulation were reported to be spirals and 
linear to-and-fro surges. The spirals consisted of 
from 2 to 30 or more turns, right or left, and the 
time for one turn was 1 to 8 seconds. Linear surges 
ranged from 10 to 50 cm. in length, and one to-and- 
fro movement took from 4 to 10 seconds. No 
drift was observed on the scalp, face, neck, palms 
soles, and backs of the hands and feet. I[ndividua 
differences were marked. Movement of the bod) 
could change the direction of the apparent tactile 
movement in most cases. Voluntary acts, loss 
sleep, and treatment of the skin with ultra-violet 
light modified the spirals and surges. A co-ordinating 
center in the cord is postulated, and drift “is due 
to molecular movements and arrangements in the 
co-ordinating center.’’—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


3531. Schmidt, H. Uber die Geschmackswirkung 
von Alkaliverbindungen einiger organischer Siuren. 
(The gustatory effects of alkali compounds of some 
organic acids.) Auma (Thiir.): Jiigelt, 1937. P; 
21.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3532. Scott, C. C., Scott, W. W., & Luckhardt, 
A. B. The effect of alcohol on the hunger sense. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 123, 248—255.—The subjects 
were 6 healthy young men. Hunger contractions 
were recorded by the usual balloon-in-stomach 
method, and hunger sensations were indicated by 
the subjects. Control subjects were given water 
equal in volume to the alcohol. The results show 
that alcohol has little effect on the hunger period 
except for some delay in the onset of contractions 
Once hunger has appeared contractions are similar 
in alcohol and control tests, but alcohol markedly 
increases the intensity of hunger sensations without 
increasing the height of contractions. All subjects 
were convinced that they felt hunger much more 
intensely when alcohol was taken. It is thought 
that alcohol depresses higher functions and produces 
greater ability to sense the contractions of the 
empty stomach.—T7. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau tor 
Traffic Research). 


3533. Schubert, G. Der intraokular Fusion 
Mechanismus. (The intra-ocular fusion mecha” 
ism.) v. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1937, 137, 506-90” 
—The extra-ocular fusion mechanism, which acts 


involuntarily through the extra-ocular muscles 
cause the images to be formed on corresponding 
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-etinal points, is well known. It is here shown that 
, similar intra-ocular mechanism exists, which by 
the action of the ciliary muscle causes a co-ordination 
of focus of the two eyes. While a failure of the 
former results in manifest heterophoria, failure of 
the latter results in manifest anisometropia.—D. A. 
Franklin (Los Angeles). 

3534. Semenovskaya, E.V. [The action of differ- 
ent conditions of adaptation of one eye on the foveal 
light and color sensibility of the other eye. ] Chetvert. 
Soveshch. fiziol. Probl., Fiziol. Org. Chuvstv, Akad. 
Nauk USSR VIEM, 1938, 36-37.—The experiments 
lend support to the hypothesis of three components 
of color vision.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

Sheivekhman, B. E. [The effect of noise 
on the hearing of workers in noisy factories. | 
Chetvert. Soveshch. fiziol. Probl., Fiziol. Org. Chuvstv, 
Akad. Nauk USSR VIEM, 1938, 23-24.—A. 
Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

3536. Silber, D. A. [Changes of the threshold 
sensibility of the eye as an after-effect of light stim- 
ulation at a different locus in the retina. ] Chetvert. 
Soveshch. fiziol. Probl., Fiziol. Org. Chuvstv, Akad. 
Vauk USSR VIEM, 1938, 34-35.—A. Yarmolenko 
Leningrad). 

3537. Smukler, M. E. Sight-saving classes. 
Penn. med. J., 1938, 42, 24-27.—R. R. Willoughby 
Brown). 

3538. Studnitz,G.v. Neue Reizleitungsprobleme 
vom Wirbeltierauge. (New problems of stimulus 
conduction in the vertebrate eye.) Z. Naturw., 
1937, 91, 177-184.—Between the direct reaction to 
light of the isolated iris and the pupillary reflex 
proper, the author demonstrates in the frog eye an 

intra-ocular” reflex. Variation of the light im- 
pinging upon the retina of an isolated eye (devoid 
of reflex paths) brings about pupillary response, 
with manifestations of differential sensitivity. The 
latent time is shorter than that of the direct reaction 
of the iris to light; it approximates the latent time 
of the normally innervated eye. This discovery 
presents new problems concerning the transmission 
paths of excitation —(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


3539. Takahashi, T. [A newly devised olfac- 
tometer.] Rydshoku Kenkyu, 1938, No. 145, 531.— 
In an odorless tube washed, dried, and blown 
through, a test material weighing 1 gr. put on a 
dish is made to elevate gradually little by little; 
the measurer with his eyes shut and putting his nose 
on the top of the tube stops the elevation as soon 
as he first perceives the odor, and the graduation is 
at once read. The time of elevation through the 
whole length of the apparatus (30 cm.) is 15 sec., 
and the unit of olfaction is named an Odour. This 
method needs to be done repeatedly —R. Kuroda 
Keijo). 

$540. Tanemura, T., Takeuchi, H., & Fukutsuji, 
S. [On taste during the periods of pregnancy and 
thildbed.] Otologia, Tokyo, 1938, 11, 877-878.— 
‘ustatory sensations of salt, sweet, sour, and bitter 
Were accurately perceived in 0.1 mg. solution of 
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common salt, 0.05 of grape sugar, 0.05 of tartaric 
acid, and 0.0005 of quinine chloride respectively by 
8 unmarried women; but with these same solutions 
52.30% of those who are in the periods of pregnancy 
and childbed showed abnormality in salt, 70.46% 
in sweet, 31.71% in sour, and 52.30% in bitter; the 
whole number of subjects was about 400.—R. 
Kuroda (Keijo). 

3541. Tecklenburg, J. Uber die Beeinflussung 
des Geschmacksfeldes auf der Zunge durch Anaes- 
thetica. (The modification of the taste field on the 
tongue by anesthetics.) Zeulenroda: Sporn, 1937. 
Pp. 48.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3542. Torii, E. [On the difficulty of hearing 
during the periods of pregnancy and childbed. | 
Klin. Nippon, 1938, 6, 1086-1096.—In the periods 
of pregnancy and childbed many women show 
unconscious difficulty of hearing. This phenomenon 
occurs generally in tones of middle grade and in 
lower tones; it is most frequent in childbed and 
least so in the first half of pregnancy. The cause 
of this phenomenon as found from investigations on 
animals was principally the increased inner secretion 
and the resulting hindrance of the regeneration of 
auditory tissues.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


3543. Toyoshima, Y. [An experimental study on 
the influence of low temperature upon the auditory 
organs. II.] Otologia, Tokyo, 1938, 11, 973.— 
The results already reported were obtained from 
observation of the animal subjects just after they 
were taken out of the cooling room, but here the 
experimenter himself went into the room to under- 
take the investigation. In about 20 minutes after 
the lowering of temperature a temporary difficulty 
of hearing occurs, but this condition disappears 
after about 40 minutes owing to adaptation.—R. 
Kuroda (Keijo). 

3544. Verrier, M. L. Nouvelles recherches sur 
la rétine des vertébrés. (Further research on the 
retina of vertebrates.) Biol. Bull., Woods Hole, 
1937, 71, 238-266.—Investigations of 2 species of 
fish, 3 of reptiles, and 6 of birds. Both of the fish 
species are active at night, but while the retina of 
one is richly supplied with rods, that of the other 
resembles the retinae of fish living near the surface. 
The retinae of the 3 diurnal reptiles have many 
cones, but those of 2 of the species have many 
peripheral rods. The nocturnal birds have many 
rods, long and thin; the diurnal species have fewer, 
larger receptors.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


3545. Volokhov, A. A. [The changes of skin 
sensitivity of animals in ontogenesis.] Chetvert. 
Soveshch. fiziol. Probl., Fiziol. Org. Chuvstv, Akad. 
Nauk USSR VIEM, 1938, 8.—The sensibility of 
skin receptors in animals was investigated in different 
animals by the chronaximetric method. Comparing 
the data of consequent experiments, the author 
states that the skin sensibility of animals in the 
first post-embryonal period has the property of 
ancient protopathic sensibility—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 
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3546. Wald, G. Photo-labile pigments of the 
chicken retina. Nature, Lond., 1937, 139, 545-546. 
—Dark-adapted chicken retinae were treated with 
digitonin, centrifuged, and the absorption curve of 
the resulting orange extract obtained. This product 
was exposed to light of 650 my (ineffective for visual 
purple), and the absorption curve determined again. 
Difference between the curves can indicate the 
probable absorption spectrum of the photo-decom- 
posable pigment of the cones. A third absorption 
spectrum was determined after exposure of the 
extract to white light; the difference between the 
last two determinations gave the usual absorption 
spectrum of rhodopsin. The author postulates a 
continuous series of pigments, including rhodopsin, 
the purple of certain fresh-water fish, porphyropsin, 
and the violet pigment of the cones (“iodopsin’’). 
The curve of spectral absorption of this hypothetical 
pigment corresponds closely to the visibility curve 
of light-adapted chickens (Honigmann), with a 
maximum around 580 myu.—F. W. Finger (Brown). 


3547. Wald, G. Visual purple system in fresh- 
water fishes. Nature, Lond., 1937, 139, 1017-1018. 
—The visual purple of mammals, birds, amphibians, 
and salt-water fish, with an absorption maximum at 
500 my, can be called “‘rhodopsin,”’ and is not to be 
confused with that of fresh-water fish, “‘porphy- 
ropsin.”” The latter has its maximum absorption 


value at 522-525 my (with a possible secondary peak 
at 430-440 my). Its decomposition yields an orange 


substance, which is transformed slowly into a yellow 
end-product which acts as an acid-base indicator. 
Neither retinene nor vitamin A is found among the 
products of this decomposition. Certain species 
exhibit a variable absorption maximum; it is possible 
that in these instances there is a mixture of the two 
kinds of purple.—F. W. Finger (Brown). 


3548. Wald, G., Jeghers, H., & Arminio, J. An 
experiment in human dietary night blindness. Amer. 
J. Physiol., 1938, 123, 723-746.—Dark adaptation 
was studied in a single subject over a long control 
period and during vitamin A-deficient diet, with 
vitamin A administered by mouth and intravenously. 
An increased threshold was observed from the defi- 
cient diet within 24 hours. After 25 days the 
threshold of the rods had increased 50 times, that 
of the cones 4 times. Administration of vitamin A 
by mouth brought return of function in 25 to 35 
minutes, intravenously in 7 minutes, with normal 
level reached in 20 min. The behavior of the rods 
and cones was parallel. It is suggested that the 
threshold of the completely dark-adapted eye 
(35-45 min.) is most reliable for determination of 
dietary night blindness.—7. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau 
for Traffic Research). 


3549. Wallace, S. R., Jr. Studies in binocular 
interdependence: III. An active principle. /. gen. 
Psychol., 1939, 20, 33-45.—4 subjects were used in 
this experiment in which the 2 eyes were stimulated 
separately by light from slides which could be 
structured by the use of varying numbers of alternate 
black and white stripes. ‘‘The conclusion seems 
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inescapable that . . . a change in the configura. 
tional properties of a field stimulating one retina js 
followed, in a larger percentage of cases than cap 
be accounted for on the basis of chance alone, by , 
disappearance of a field stimulating a ‘non-corre. 
sponding area’ in the other retina.” The change ip 
configuration may have less effect if it is closely 
preceded by a disappearance of one of the fields 
“Configuration is mediated by a different periphera| 
or central mechanism than is brightness, and 
perhaps color.’”’-—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


3550. Wallach, H. On sound localization, | 
acoust. Soc. Amer., 1939, 10, 270-274.—“‘According 
to our analysis, the direction of the source of sound 
is given by a sequence of lateral angles procured by 
a movement of the head while the sound is heard. 
If this is actually so, we should be able to achieve 
an experience of a certain sound direction by 
presenting during a head movement the proper 
sequence of lateral angles by any means whatsoever.” 
The experiment was carried out with 20 loudspeakers 
arranged in an arc around the observer, whose head 
was attached to a switch in which a contact slid 
over a series of points during the turning of the head 
The success of observers in localizing a sound whose 
“direction”’ is synthetically produced demonstrates 
the importance of the “sequence of lateral angles 
procured by a movement of the head”’ in the process 
of sound localization.—S. S. Stevens (Harvard). 


3551. Wang, G. H. Latency of cortical and 
retinal action potentials induced by illumination of 
the eye. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 193), 
37, 772-775.—Having measured the latency of the 
cortical response to illumination by lighting a lamp 
(a brightness of 475 lux on the eye), Wang con- 
sidered that the values obtained were too great 
owing to the error introduced by the lag in incan- 
descence of the lamp. Stimulation by uncovering 
an already lit lamp yielded much shorter times, 4! 
ms. (mean for 6 animals) instead of 126. With 
intermittent stimulation the author observed that 
the first stimulation produces a shortening of the 
latencies of both cortical and retinal potentials for 
successive stimulations—W. S. Verplanck, Jr 
(Brown). 


3552. Zonova, A. V. [The changes of electric 
sensitivity of the eye to light, depending on the 
stimulation of the center and periphery of the 
retina. ] Chetvert. Soveshch. fiziol. Probl., Fiziol. Ort. 
Chuvstv, Akad. Nauk USSR VIEM, 1938, 41-42.— 
The rheobase and chronaxy of the phosphene displa) 
in various conditions of adaptation and the definition 
phosphene quantity in the field of vision are given 
These conditions can vary the electrical excitability 
for light.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


3553. Zotterman, Y. Touch, pain and tickling: 
an electrophysiological investigation on cutaneous 
sensory nerves. J. Physiol., 1939, 95, 1-28.—The 
potential changes in the saphenous nerve of the ca! 
resulting from tactile and painful stimuli to th 
skin are described. The gradual transition © 
tickling and itching into burning sensations * 
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dependent on quantitative changes in the response 
of nerve fibers of very small diameter. The data 
support the view that the epicritic fibers exert an 
inhibitory action centrally upon the protopathic 
system of fibers —M. A. Rubin (Worcester State 
Hospital). 

3554, Zsuzin, I. K. [The perception of pain and 
its action on some vegetative reactions. | Bekht. 
Inst. Brain Res., 20th Anniv., 1938, 74-75.—The 
experimental-clinical investigation of the influence 
of pain on psychoneurotics and normal men 
allows us to divide all reactions to pain into the 
following groups: (1) adequate psychic and 
vegetative reactions to real pain and the verbal 
symbol of pain; (2) inadequate reactions to both 
stimuli; (3) inadequate reaction to the symbolic 
stimulus; (4) inadequate reaction to pain; (5) weak 
reaction to both pain stimuli—torpid reactions.— 
A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


(See also abstracts 3377, 3378, 3422, 3429, 3430, 
3433, 3437, 3438, 3587, 3589, 3599, 3601, 3608, 
3610, 3615, 3620, 3621, 3623, 3625, 3628, 3635 
3643, 3693, 3753, 3777, 3792, 3810, 3834, 3867. 
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INTELLIGENCE 


(incl. Attention, Thought) 


undLernen. (Further considerations on habituation 
and learning.) Zool. Amz., 1938, 124, 2-13.— 
Alverdes assembles the experiments of other investi- 
gators to supplement his own earlier work on the 
subject—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


3556. Amano, K. [Relation between intelligence 
and physical development. ] Nagoya J. med. Sci., 
1938, 48, 947-965.—About 3000 boys and girls in 
the 6th grade of the primary school were tested by 
means of the Beta intelligence test; not only their 
height, weight, girths of chest and head, and cranium 
were measured, but also nutrition and skull indices 
were calculated. No correlation was found between 
intelligence and height, weight, girths of chest and 
head, or nutrition and skull indices, but a very faint 
one was found between intelligence and cranium. 
Well-grown children, however, generally showed 
high intelligence, and those of short skull type were 
more superior-minded.— R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


3557. Berkenblit, Z. M. [The genesis of con- 
cepts.] Trud. Inst. Mozga Bekht., 1939, 9, 101-105. 
—The author investigates the formation of single as 
well as general concepts by infants. 22 children, 
aged from 1 year 4 months to 2 years 4 months, were 
studied. The experiment was a play process organ- 
zed in accordance with certain methodological 
principles. In order to ascertain the process of 
lorming single representations and on the basis of 
them the forming of general ones, the methods 
included three series. The data of the first series es- 
tablish the presence of single concepts connected with 
acertain object and depending on the child’s sensory 
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experience as well as on his emotional attitude 
towards the object while playing with it. The 
second series data disclose the way of forming 
general concepts about action, by generalizing single 
concepts of the acting object. The third controlling 
series confirms these statements. Sensory percep- 
tions on the one hand and the child’s motor manipu- 
lations with the object on the other play a decisive 
part in the formation of general concepts. The 
formation and development of general concepts by 
infants take place directly in the course of the 
child’s play.— A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


3558. Boreas, T. Experimentelle psychologische 
Forschungen. Die Phantasie und ihre Beziehungen 
zu den anderen Seelentitigkeiten. A. Der Vorgang 
der Entwicklung der Phantasie und ihre Starke. 
(Experimental psychological studies. Imagination 
as related to other mental activities. A. The 
process of development and the strength of imagina- 
tion.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1938, 102, 247-262.— 
Situations involving the completion of pictures and 
stories and the interpretation of ink blots were 
presented to 200 males and 200 females of an age 
range from 7 to 20. No appreciable sex differences 
were found, and in general imagination as measured 
by the tests increased gradually to a peak at about 
age 18, declining thereafter. The downward trend 
was confirmed in the case of several adults also 
studied. Creative imagination fluctuates more 
during development than concrete imagination. 
There is a statement of other research being under- 
taken at Athens.—H. D. Spoerl (American Inter- 
national College). 

3559. Bouterwek, H. Zur Frage der Vererbung 
seelischer Artung. (Concerning the question of the 
inheritance of psychological tendencies.) Z. angew. 
Psychol., 1938, 54, 328-372.—The author presents 
a review of the literature dealing with the problem 
of psychological inheritance as investigated in the 
fields of (1) intelligence, (2) character and person- 
ality, (3) certain psychopathological manifestations, 
(4) handedness, and (5) studies of twins.—G. F. J. 
Lehner (Vermont). 

3560. Buchwald, H. Arztliche Ansichten iiber die 
Hygiene der geistigen Arbeit. Ein Beitrag zu ihrer 
Geschichte. (Medical viewpoints on the hygiene 
of mental work. A contribution to its history.) 
Dortmund: Neumetzler, 1937. Pp. 31.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

3561. Claparéde, E. L’invention dirigée. (Di- 
rected invention.) Jn Various, L'invention, IXéme 
Semaine internationale de Synthése. Paris: Alcan, 
1938. Pp. 37-67.—Directed invention consists in 
finding the means for attaining a given end. But 
how are these means to be discovered by the mind? 
One theory gives logical reflection as the answer, 
while another says chance. The author thinks that 
both methods are used, but, according to psycho- 
logical terminology, “‘implication’’ should be used 
instead of “‘logical,”” and ‘‘trial and error’’ should 
replace the second term. Directed thinking, there- 
fore, ‘‘is a process of trial and error used by implica- 
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tive thinking.’ The role of chance is well illustrated 
by cases of incompleted thinking; for example, 
Helmholtz invented the ophthalmoscope from read- 
ing notes made by Briicke. The role of implication 
is that of limiting the field in which trial and error 
must work. Certain laboratory experiments are 
cited to illustrate the presence of both methods in 
the perfecting of an invention. Implication consists 
in the evocation of ideas, the functional value of 
which corresponds to the end to be attained. The 
inventive genius is one who has both a special 
aptitude for sensing the functional value of things 
and a special aptitude for trial and error methods.— 
G. Dvoretzki (Geneva). 


3562. Claparéde, E. De l’intelligence animale 
a l’intelligence humaine. (From animal to human 
intelligence.) In Various, Le mystére animal. Paris: 
Pilon, 1939. Pp. 141-190.—How has human intelli- 
gence been derived from animal intelligence? It 
has not come from instincts in general but from a 
certain one, the instinct for research, trial and error. 
Darwin and Kohler find that the deviation of 
intelligence in the higher monkeys from that of other 
animals is greater than that of the monkeys’ intelli- 
gence from man’s. How can such an assertion be 
verified? The hierarchy of brain weights gives us 
little information on the psychological level for the 
different animal species, while it is practically 
impossible to establish a psychological hierarchy of 
animals because of the diversity of various worlds. 


For example, it would be impossible to measure the 
intelligence of the raven or the rabbit by tests 
borrowed from the cat’s experiences. Human intelli- 
gence evinces a “liberation” in relation to animal 


intelligence. ‘‘To the degree that man has been 
able to break the chains which bind him to earth, 
to that degree has his spirit been able to take 
flight. . . . To free itself, intelligence has had to 
be capable of being lifted to the point of awareness 
of the individual's environment, wherein he had 
previously lived and reacted in a quasi-automatic 
manner.”” This operation would have been im- 
possible without language, and language would have 
been impossible without a development in intelli- 
gence such as has been reached by man. The 
question as to the derivation of this language power 
and this increase in intelligence remains unanswered 
at present.—G. Dvoretzki (Geneva). 


3563. Crane, H. W. Potentialities of the indi- 
vidual to adjust. Soc. Forces, 1938, 17, No. 2, 1-6. 
—Biological or physical adjustment is of primary 
importance. But it is only in simple animal forms 
that such adjustments remain strictly biological. 
Social adjustments are extremely important; the 
various professions exist to aid adjustment. Princi- 
ples bearing upon the individual's potentialities for 
adjustment are: (1) the potentiality is limited by 
the innate structure of the organism, both gross 
physical structure and fine neural structure. Hamil- 
ton’s experiments on adjustment to an insoluble 
problem in which different phyla were compared, 
and facts from brain structure, are cited in proof of 
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this point. (2) Potentiality also depends on the 
degree of development that has occurred. Patrick’; 
experiments are cited to show that “emotionally 
disturbing elements in a situation interfere with the 
adequacy of adjusting behavior.” (3) Potential, 
also depends on training. Methods which are 
successful are repeatedly employed.—C. N. Cofs 
(Brown). 

3564. Faddegon, B. Phonetics and phonology. 
Bull. R. Neth. Acad. Sci. Arts (new ser.), 1938, 1, 
No. 10. Pp. 45.—In 1901 Faddegon presented 
nonsense syllables to a group of subjects and tested 
for recall. He studied in some detail the error; 
(substitutions) but was unable to explain them 
Now, as a convert to one of the several brands of 
psychoanalysis, he postulates a racial unconscious. 
ness as the causative agent. He has observed 
similar substitutions in the final rhymes of folk 
poetry and in the rhymes of a 44-line poem of his 
own construction.—P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 

3565. Hertzman, M. The influence of the indi- 
vidual’s variability on the organization of perform- 
ance. J. gen. Psychol., 1939, 20, 3—24.—137 college 
students took the Thurstone substitution test as a 
group test. 2 groups of 40 subjects each, matched 
for general level of ability on the test, were selected, 
one with low and the other with high variability. 
Intercorrelations among trials were higher for the 
low variability group. The low variability grou 
showed greater similarity between the first and 
second halves of trials than did the high variability 
group. ‘An hierarchical order in the magnitude oi 
the correlations as a function of the degree of 
separation of the trials from each other was found 
in both groups,’’ more pronouncedly in the hig! 
variability group. Variations in the correlations o! 
each trial with the other trials were less in the low 
variability group than in the high group. The 
results are discussed with respect to factor analysis 
The variability of an individual is an ‘important 
variable in the description of patterns of mental 
organization.’"—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

3566. Huzita, S. Experimental investigations on 
the retention of nonsense syllables; study on the 
elaboration of the materials. Jap. J. Psychol. 
1938, 13, 77-86.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3567. Jankowska, H. Ejdetyzm a omamy. (fi 
detic images and hallucinations.) Roczn. Psychidt., 
1938, 34/35, 33-60.—The author opposes Jaenschs 
view that eidetic images constitute an undifferent- 
ated unity, from which are derived perceptions and 
representations. Hallucinations and eidetic images 
from a phenomenological point of view show 4 
considerable analogy; the principal and almost sole 
difference consists in the fact that they occupy 
different genetic positions in the development 
psychic phenomena.—S. Blachowski (Poznafh). 

3568. Jones, L. F. A study of human salivary 
conditioning. J. exp. Psychol., 1939, 24, 305-31)— 
Razran’s cotton technique was used to collect saliva 
and measures were taken, before and after training, 
of salivation to cotton alone, to the original stimulus 
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a Cryst-O-Mint), to the substitute stimulus (buz- 
zer), and to combined stimulation. Main results of 
the investigations are as follows: (1) Attempts to 
-ondition the human salivary response to a buzzer 
were generally unsuccessful. A majority of the S's 
calivated slightly less to the buzzer after they had 
been presented with the mint, and the proportion 
of S's who salivated more to the buzzer was about 
the same in the experimental group as in a control 
group. (2) Training with combined stimulation 
increased salivation to the combined stimulation, 
but it did not increase salivation to either the mint 
or the buzzer alone. Training with the original 
stimulus (control group) had no such differential 
efect. (3) The salivary response was found to be 
highly variable. (4) It is possible that the experi- 
mental and control procedures had differential effects 
on the variability of the response. Training with 
combined stimulation had no apparent effect, but 
training with the original stimulus seemed to decrease 
variability to both the original and substitute 
stimuli and to increase variability to the original and 
substitute stimuli given in combination.—H. W. 
Karn (Pittsburgh). 

3569. Karpenko, M. N. [The development of 
concepts in the process of memorizing. Trud. 
Inst. Mosga Bekht., 1939, 9, 107-115.—The author 
investigated the process of forming concepts and 
their development in memorizing and reproduction. 
Particular attention was paid to differentiation of 
concepts and its influence on the speed of their 
development. A method, fully described, was 
worked out for the purpose. It appeared that the 
development of concepts while memorizing is 
characterized by the following peculiarities: (1) 
qualitative transformations of concepts in the course 
of repeating experimental material and realizing its 
sense, (2) emotional and volitional components of 
concepts, reflected in various modes of self-control, 
in type of behavior, and in mastering of the memor- 
izing and reproduction processes. The investigation 
showed a relation between various types of speed 
of the development of concepts and the peculiarities 
described above.-—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


3570. Kellogg, W. N., Davis, R. C., & Scott, V. B. 
Refinements in technique for the conditioning of 
motor reflexes in dogs. J. exp. Psychol., 1939, 24, 
318-331—A consideration of the technical and 
experimental refinements in methods of conditioning 
motor reflexes in dogs which have recently come 
into use in the Indiana Conditioning Laboratory. 
The flexion response, reactions of certain muscle 
groups, and conditioned respiration are discussed.— 
H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


3571. Kréber, W. Uber das Aufzeichnen von 
Formen aus dem Gediichtnis. (Concerning the 
drawing of forms from memory.) Z. angew. Psychol., 
1938, 54, 273-327.—A group of 18 geometrical 
igures (e.g. square, cross, circle, L, triangle, etc.) 
“as presented to over 4000 subjects, aged 13-16 
years, by having the subjects fit each geometrical 
pattern into its corresponding opening cut into a 
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wallboard. Some groups (each group consisting of 
at least 50 subjects) were asked to reproduce the 
patterns immediately in the order of their location 
on the board and again after 2 hours, and others 
only after 2 hours. Activity during the interval 
was controlled. General results indicate: (1) there 
are no age differences; (2) boys reproduce more 
figures than girls; (3) certain figures are remembered 
by almost all individuals, others by a very few; 
(4) a direct relationship was found between number 
of figures reproduced and accuracy of the figures; 
(5) the more complex the figure presented (as 
judged by observation), the more complex it becomes 
in reproduction—and such reproductions are not 
expressive of the form of the figure but rather of 
the emotional (impressional) value of the form upon 
the subject.—G. F. J. Lehner (Vermont). 


3572. Kuvatov, G. G., & Mutli, A. T. [Modifi- 
cation of the conditioned auditory reflex in the dog 
by cooling of the motor region of the cerebral 
hemispheres. ] Prodi. Fiziol. Patol. Org. Chuvstv, 
1936, 217-219.—Cooling of the motor region causes 
the disappearance of such conditioned motor re- 
flexes as movement toward sound. An interval of 
24 hours of normal temperature conditions is 
sufficient to bring the response back to original 
strength. However, a repetition of the cooling, with 
a temperature low enough, brings about irreversible 
cortical modifications.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


3573. Leruth, R. I. La notion de la roue chez le 
macaque. II. L’indicateur du sens de rotation. 
III. La notion générale de la rotation. IV. Ecarte- 
ment d’un obstacle a la rotation. V. Transmission 
du mouvement d’un disque 4 un autre. (The 
concept of the wheel in the macaque. The guide to 
the direction of rotation. The general concept of 
rotation. Removal of an obstacle to rotation. 
Transmission of movement from one disk to an- 
other.) Bull. Soc. roy. Sci. Liége, 1936, Nos. 2-6, 
64-68; 98-101; 131-134; 178-187; 1937, No. 2, 
86-90.—I. The following experiments were carried 
out at the animal psychology laboratory at the 
University of Liége. It was found that the macaque, 
when free to act without restraint, always took the 
shortest path to the lure when placed on a disk at 
90° or at any point situated to the right or the left 
of the center line. If the disk was wedged on the 
side on which the lure was placed, the animal 
moved the apparatus freely in the longest direction. 
II. Experiments were made with a guide (a piece of 
iron) placed on the disk. If the guide was replaced 
by other objects or if placed by the side of the disk, 
the majority of trials were equally successful. III. 
The experimental conditions were varied: the disk 
was placed perpendicular and then parallel to the 
grating of the cage and finally was partially con- 
cealed by a trellis. All these problems were easily 
solved by the macaque even though the disk was 
replaced by other objects or the position of the lure 
changed. IV. The animal was forced to turn the 
disk and to remove a bolt simultaneously. Trial 
and error finally led to success. The problem was 
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also solved when the bolt was shifted or replaced 
by another one. V. The animal was exposed to 
three disks, one of which was of no use in the solution 
of the problem. The experiment was complicated 
by a wedging of the positive disk, the need to draw 
a bolt, and the placing of the disk in the animal's 
cage. Success was rapid and complete. Interesting 
conclusions may be drawn from these experiments 
relative to the presence of abstraction and general- 
ization in the macaque.—R. Piret (Liége). 


3574. Lynch, J. A. The problem of transfer. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1939, 20, 47-60.—A symbolism is 
developed in this treatment of the problem. _IIlus- 
trations are given.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

3575. MacColl, S. H. A comparative study of 
the systems of Lewin and Koffka with special refer- 
ence to memory phenomena. Contr. psychol. Theor., 
1939, 2, No. 1. Pp. 160.—This study is an effort to 
state clearly the basic postulates of 2 constructive 
systems, to educe their systematic possibilities, and 
to examine their adequacy in handling certain 
problems of memory. Lewin’s notion of “‘life-space”’ 
is a combination of concepts translated from topo- 
logical geometry and dynamics. This transportation 
can be criticized if one regards psychological facts 
as terms of functional relationships rather than as 
independent units. The reduction of functional 


continuity to simple spatial continuity, leaving 
temporal relationships mere qualities of topological 
regions, puts Lewin at issue with modern physics; 


it limits the usefulness of the system to problems in 
statics, since laws of motion (kinetics) cannot be 
formulated apart from temporal continuity. Koff- 
ka’s ‘“‘psychological field’’ is grounded in the physical 
concept of electrodynamic field. Field conditions 
(functional relations) determine behavior, and 
mechanical properties are held inadequate for de- 
scribing the field. Lewin’s mechanical system is 
compared with Koffka's functional one in connection 
with such memory problems as: why some things are 
remembered and not others; how memories are 
preserved ; how memorial reality is distinguished from 
objective reality. The author considers that, al- 
though Lewin’s treatment of a few memory phe- 
nomena has been the more systematically consistent, 
Koffka’s system can be interpreted so as to maintain 
its coherence without sacrificing its much wider 
applicability. Selected experiments are reviewed, 
including 4 unpublished studies by the author.— 
D. K. Spelt (Mississippi). 

3576. Masaki, M. [On number form and color 
association with number. |] Jap. J. Psychol., 1938, 
13, 522-537.—High school students, primary-school 
children, and an eidetic person were used as sub- 
jects. The main findings are: number form is deter- 
mined by individual life experiences; there are some 
changes in its form during mental development; its 
origin can be traced back to the primary-school 
period; it functions as a fundamental image upon 
which other images are based; some primary-school 
children are able to localize numbers in space easily 
and vividly. As to color association with number, 
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the author found almost the same results. English 
summary.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


3577. Miki, Y. [Some considerations on intej. 
gence testing among the feeble-minded.] Ja» ; 
Psychol., 1938, 13, 564-571.—Considering the resy|t; 
of the intelligence testing of abnormal children a 
the Brain Laboratory, Medical Faculty, Tokyy 
Imperial University, during the last 2 years, the 
author declares that the general intelligence hitherty 
assumed is another name for the test results, and he 
wonders whether diagnosis and classification of the 
feeble-minded by these tests is possible. He admits 
increased facility in testing by the methods of Ter. 
man and Stern, but he doubts their effects upon the 
general interpretation of intelligence. English sum. 
mary.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


3578. Novikova, A.A. [The action of strychnine 
and nicotine on the conditioned reflex activity of 
different types of nervous system in dogs. ] Beth; 
Inst. Brain Res., 20th Anniv., 1938, 76-77~ 
Different doses of strychnine and nicotine injected 
in dogs give fluctuations of the excitation or inhibi. 
tion of the nervous system, an inhibition of the 
conditioned reflexes following after big doses— 
A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


3579. Porter, J. M., Jr. Experimental extinction 
as a function of the interval between successive non- 
reinforced elicitations. J. gen. Psychol., 1939, 20, 
109-134.—In 39 adult human subjects, conditioned 
eyelid responses to light based on the unconditioned 
response to an air puff were established. 75 training 
trials were given. 5 groups were then subjected 
to extinction, the interval between presentations o! 
the conditioned stimuli varying from group to group 
but being constant for one group. Interstimulus 
intervals were 10, 20, 40, 80, and 180 seconds. The 
number of non-reinforced stimulations for extinction 
and the extent and progress of modification in 
latency, amplitude, and duration of responses during 
extinction were all independent of the length of this 
interstimulus interval. Failure to secure extinction 
occurred with some subjects, though the respons 
changed in latency and duration. Several Paviovia 
deductions fail of confirmation in this study. The 
theories of Denny-Brown, Guthrie, and Wentt 
concerning the mechanism of experimental extinction 
are discussed.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


3580. Roginsky, G. S. [New experimental data 
on the comparative psychology of monkeys. } Bet. 
Inst. Brain Res., 20th Anniv., 1938, 47-48.—The 
monkeys used for the experiment showed ability 
to solve new tasks, not only by the method of tna 
and error, but also by diverse elective actions 
Some special elementary concepts in monkeys can de 
established.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


3581. Roginsky, G. S. [Formation of habits by 
monkeys.] Trud. Inst. Mozga Bekht., 1939, % 
185—229.—The author tries to ascertain the proces 
of working out habits by monkeys as well as to 100 
out how they solve new tasks. Several simp 
methods, similar to those of Kéhler, were applieé 
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Manipulation with a stick and pulling food from 
beneath boxes of various forms and sizes were 
studied. 15 monkeys (baboons, macaques, and 
drills) were subjects; over 2000 experiments were 
carried out. It was found that habits are formed 
hy monkeys not so much by “trial and error’’ and 
occasional correct solution as by diverse elective 
actions which lead to grasping the lure. Some habits 
are formed without food: taking possession of the 
lure (a piece of wood) appears sometimes to be a 
stronger stimulus than food. The presence of 
oeculiar elementary representations in monkeys is 
established. Correct decisions did not depend on the 
unity of the field of vision” or ‘“‘presence of an 
integral structure.” The data contradict sore of 


Kohler’s conclusions.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


3582. Rosett, J. The mechanism of thought, 
imagery and hallucination. New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1939. Pp. x + 289. $3.00.—The text 
comprises two parts. Part I, “Fundamentals,” 
deals with the structural and physiological basis of 
emotion. The anatomical sub-stratum of psycho- 
logical phenomena is considered, and the author 
speculates on the material basis of concepts such 
as “the will,” “symbolism,” etc. Part II, ‘“‘The 
Mechanism,” discusses thought, imagery and hal- 
lucinations. Hallucinations are described as they 
occur in various localized pathological lesions of the 
nervous system. A chapter on attention and the 
learning processes postulates the neurophysiology 
involved. Fundamental biological needs strongly 
influence attention. The physiology of normal and 
disturbed sleep and its association with neural 
centers is the subject of another chapter. Each 
chapter has a bibliography, and there is an index.— 
C. P. Fitspatrick (Butler Hospital). 


3583. Saprykin, P.G. Mechanisms of forgetting. 
T'rud. Inst. Mozga Bekht., 1939, 9, 117-119.—An 
experimental-psychological investigation of memory 
was made. Several cases of forgetting are described, 
which throw some light on the problem of mechan- 
isms of forgetting. Forgetting manifested itself: (1) 
in leaving out uncomprehended elements that did 
not enter into the general meaning structure, (2) 
in dropping and distorting difficult elements, and (3) 
in dropping and distorting identical or similar ele- 
ments. Transformation of secondary representa- 
tions into essential ones and their substitution are 
the most characteristic facts stated. The data 
contradict the traditional statements about emo- 
tonally determined thrusting out of concepts.— 
A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


3584. Shitov, F. M. [The principle of ‘“Schal- 
tung” in brain work. ] Bekht. Inst. Brain Res., 20th 
Anniv., 1938, 44-45.—In the lower sectors of the 
central nervous system the same receptor can be 
functionally connected with different organs. The 
forming of connections of the same value with two 
non-conditioned centers and of contrasting value 
with one non-conditioned center is explained only 
y “Schaltung” and cannot be considered as a 
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simple complex conditioned reflex.—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 

3585. Travis, R.C. Length of the practice period 
and efficiency in motor learning. J. exp. Psychol., 
1939, 24, 339-345.—In the experiments reported in 
this paper the author studied the effect of length of 
practice period on the efficiency of learning different 
tasks with a manual pursuit-oscillator. In general, 
the analysis reveals that the length of the practice 
periods and the length of the interpractice rests 
are fundamentally related. That is, the longer the 
work period the longer the rest period must be for 
most effective learning within certain limits. Fur- 
thermore, in some cases practice periods longer than 
a certain length are extremely deleterious to learning 
in the early trials —H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


3586. Vedenov, A. V. [On the question of 
experimental investigation of the structure of con- 
cepts.] Bekht. Inst. Brain Res., 20th Anniv., 1938, 
65-66.—The problem of evolution from sensory to 
abstract is one of the main problems in psychology, 
and the experimental investigation allows the state- 
ment that isolated concepts must be sensory, but 
when excluded from the structure of perception it 
goes over into a primary abstraction. The structure 
of general concepts and the process of their evolution 
is determined by the object.—A. Yarmolenko (Lenin- 
grad). 


3587. Verlaine, L. L’instinct et l’intelligence 
chez les hyménoptéres. XXVII. Les associations par 
contiguité chez les guépes. XXVIII. Que connait la 
guépe de l’animal et du végétal? (Instinct and in- 
telligence in Hymenoptera. XXVII. Association by 
contiguity in wasps. XXVIII. How does the wasp 
distinguish animal from vegetable matter?) Bull. 
(Ann.) Soc. ent. Belg., 1934, '76, 33-38; 39-44.—(1) 
A wasp, Vespa germanica, was offered two different 
cotton tampons, one of which was saturated with a 
sugar solution (the positive stimulus), the other with 
a salt solution. The former stimulus was differ- 
entiated by being in contact with an object which 
differed slightly at each trial. Only two mistakes 
were made, on the first and fourteenth trials. Then 
four trials were given in which both tampons were 
saturated with either the sugar or the salt solution, in 
order to see if any particular odor was the cue; only 
one mistake was made, and it was on the first trial. 
Verlaine concludes that association by contiguity in 
space, even when relatively complicated, is present 
in certain superior insects as well as in the macaque. 
(2) The technique and the precautions were the 
same as in the previous experiment. Here the wasp 
had to choose between an insect (which was the 
indicator of the tampon saturated with the sugar 
solution) and a fragment of vegetable (flowers, 
petals, bits of roots, etc.), the two stimuli being 
differentiated in size at every trial. Only 8 mistakes 
in 32 trials were made. Thus, Verlaine concludes 
that the wasp, as well as the macaque, is capable of 
“behaving in the presence of animals and vegetables 
as though it had abstract and general ideas.’’"—-R. Ni- 
hard (Liége). 
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3588. Verlaine, L. L’instinct et l’intelligence chez 
les orthoptéres. III. La coordination des mouve- 
ments chez les phasmes. (Instinct and intelligence 
in Orthoptera. III. Co-ordination of movements 
in phasmids.) Bull. Soc. roy. Sci. Liége, 1936, 29-32. 
—In an experiment performed on 50 subjects 
(Dixippus morosus), from 12 to 26 hours old, in which 
observations were made on their mode of locomotion 
after amputation of their intermediary legs, it was 
found that their manner of locomotion improved in 
39 of the cases either immediately or after a varying 
number of trials. Verlaine concludes that ‘“‘the 
association of elementary reflexes which determines 
the co-ordinated movements of the walking process in 
Dixippus morosus is not an invariable mechanism” 
and “therefore it is not impossible to say that this 
specific mechanism may be acquired of necessity by 
all members of this species during the period of their 
earliest movements.” —R. Nihard (Liége). 


3589. Verlaine, L. L’instinct et l’intelligence chez 
les hyménoptéres. XXIX. Le caractére analytique 
de la perception chez les guépes. (Instinct and in- 
telligence in Hymenoptera. XXIX. The analytic 
character of perception in wasps.) Bull. Soc. roy. 
Sci. Liége, 1936, 33-36.—A preliminary test was 
given a wasp similar to those described above (see 
XIII: 3587), in which the guiding cue was an insect 
as opposed to a vegetable fragment or some other 
object, such as a piece of paper. The wasp failed 


only twice, on the seventh and ninth trials in a 


series of 10. Then Verlaine omitted the cotton 
tampons and placed a fragment of the insect (the 
positive cue) on the paper base which was character- 
istic of the negative cue. 8 of the 10 trials were 
correct, including the first five. Verlaine concludes 
that the wasp, like the macaque, can analyze the 
animals with which it normally comes in contact, 
being able to recognize in a part of the animal the 
animal as a whole. However, he does not believe 
that it is possible to determine whether the wasp is 
equally capable of performing the synthetic process. 
—R. Nihard (Liége). 


3590. Wartenberg, —. Zeugenaussagen die eine 
Begutachtung enthalten. (Expert testimony.) Krim- 
inalistik, 1939, 13, 36-38.—German jurisprudence 
recognizes an intermediate grade between the 
ordinary witness and the expert, viz., the witness 
whose judgments are reliable because of his practical 
knowledge of the subject. A legal process may be 
based on his statements. Hence when a witness 
makes an assertion of this kind (e.g. the speed of an 
auto), his capacity to judge should be tested out 
before the trial—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


3591. Weber, C. O. The study of visuo-motor 
codrdination with the parabolic mirror. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1939, 20, 239-242.—A parabolic mirror, the 
concave side of which served as a reflector, was 
fitted at right angles to a drawing board. Vertical 
dimensions were magnified more than horizontal 
ones by this device. Experience in drawing with the 
parabolic mirror causes the S to make correspond- 
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ingly smaller figures as a compensation for the 
magnification by the mirror.—C. N. Cofer (Brown), 


3592. Wickens, D. D. The simultaneous transfe 
of conditioned excitation and conditioned inhibition, 
J. exp. Psychol., 1939, 24, 332-338.—In this study 
an extensor movement of the finger of the right hand 
was conditioned to a buzzer, shock being the yp. 
conditioned stimulus. Next a differential respony 
between buzzer and bell was established. Following 
this, the arm was turned over, making the movemen; 
necessary to remove the finger from the source of 
shock a flexor one. Results indicate that there js q 
simultaneous transference of conditioned excitation 
and also conditioned inhibition from one muscle 
group toits antagonist. The findings are interpreted 
in terms of the facts of conditioning and the phe. 
nomenon of set.—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


3593. Youtz, R. E. P. The weakening of on 
Thorndikian response following the extinction of 
another. J. exp. Psychol., 1939, 24, 294-304.—19 
rats were divided into four groups. All rats were 
given 40 trials on each of two different responses, one 
of which was depressing a horizontal bar, the other 
pushing sideways a vertical bar. Each bar operation 
was reinforced with food. After training, all rats 
were given experimental extinction by non-rei- 
forcement, first on one bar and five minutes later on 
the other bar. Training and extinction orders were 
such that on each extinction all possible training and 
extinction sequences were represented. Comparison 
of the mean responses during the two extinctions 
revealed a decrease of 63% from the first to the sec- 
ond. Although the secondary-extinction effect 
seems to be present, it is impossible to predict the 
size of this effect from any one group of rats that 
have followed some particular training and extinc- 
tion sequence. Before any such prediction can occur, 
it is necessary to have empirical values for at least 
four variables. These variables are defined and the 
probable direction of the influence of each is sug- 
gested.— H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


[See also abstracts 3373, 3419, 3607, 3726, 3735, 
3807, 3819, 3823, 3832, 3874, 3875, 3889, 3891._ 


MOTOR AND GLANDULAR RESPONSES 
(incl. Emotion, Sleep) 


3594. Alexander, F. Psychoanalytic study of « 
case of essential hypertension. Psychosom. Mei 
1939, 1, 139-152.—Daily blood pressure fluctuation 
of a 47-year-old male suffering from chronic depre= 
sion, chronic alcoholism, and essential hypertensio! 
were taken at the beginning and end of each of 20! 
sessions and then compared with the daily psyche 
analytical data. A well-marked correlation existe 
between the inhibited emotional tensions and the 
blood-pressure fluctuations. When the patient we 
exceptionally calm, blood pressure was significant’ 
lower, with smaller fluctuations.—P.S. de Q. (a 
(Simmons). 
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3505. Alexander, F. Emotional factors in es- 
sential hypertension. Psychosom. Med., 1939, 1, 
173-179.—“The early fluctuating phase of essential 
hypertension is the manifestation of a_psycho- 
neurotic condition based on excessive and inhibited 
hostile impulses.” The essence of psychoneurosis 
seems to be in the difficulties of adjustment in our 
complex cultural life. An hereditary explanation is 
unnecessary in those undeniable cases where neurotic 
traits run in families. Pathological changes leading 
to the irreversible malignant phase in hypertension 
are preceded by the early phase of developing func- 
tional disturbances. It is premature to formulate 
conclusively the therapeutic possibilities of psycho- 
analysis in essential hypertension.—P.S. de Q. Cabot 
Simmons). 


3596. Ashley-Montagu, M. F. Climate and re- 
production. Science, 1939, 89, 290-292.—Evidence 
is cited to show that there is no circumscribed period 
of reproduction among humans, yet there is some 
evidence suggesting that climatic factors, e.g. the 
warmth and light of summer, do affect reproduction. 
—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


3597. Aubaret, E., Jayle, G. E., & Farnarier, G. 
‘Congenital disturbance of associated movements of 
laterality (Stilling’s syndrome): considerations on 
the vestibular examination.] Rev. Oto- Neuro- 
Ophtal., 1937, 15, 33.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3598. Bauer, D. J. Vagal reflexes appearing in 
asphyxia in rabbits at different ages. J. Physiol., 
1939, 95, 187-202.—_M. A. Rubin (Worcester State 
Hospital). 


3599. Beauchamp, R.S.A. Rate of movement and 
theotaxis in Planaria alpina. J. exp. Biol., 1937, 14, 
104-116.—Planaria, kept constantly in a tempera- 
ture of 8°, exhibited a constant rate of progression (5 
cm. per minute) over a period of a month; the rate 
rose to 7 cm. after feeding, falling in 10 days to the 
original level. The speed is greater and less regular 
in sexually mature individuals, which are more 
sensitive to currents. Normally, rheotaxic responses 
are obtained only with strong currents, but after 
feeding or when placed in a medium of increased 
temperature the response of the organism is facili- 
tated. Other forms of stimulation transform the 
normal positive rheotaxic response into a negative 
reaction. — F, W. Finger (Brown). 


3600. Bize, P. R., & Moricard, R. [Psychic 
changes following injection of testosterone in young 
boys.] Bull. Soc. Pédiat. Paris, 1937, 35, 38.—A 
small group of boys who were given injections of 
testosterone over a period of months showed changes 
in personality as well as physical modifications. The 
latter were reported in a previous communication; 
the former consisted of an impression of increased 
strength and intellectual curiosity. Especially, 
there was increased aggressiveness, shown by a 
detachment from the family group and a greater 
tendency to assertiveness. There was no definite 
modification of sexual experience for any of the boys. 
—(Courtesy Child Develpm. Abstr.). 
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3601. Buck, J. B. Studies on the firefly: I. The 
effects of light and other agents on flashing in 
Photinus pyralis, with special reference to periodicity 
and diurnal rhythm. Physiol. Zodl., 1937, 10, 45-58. 
—Under controlled laboratory conditions the flashes 
are released by transition from bright illumination 
to darkness. Moving from weak illumination into 
the dark increases the frequency of flashing, but this 
rate is very low in continual darkness. Great de- 
crease in the surrounding light brings about flashing 
at any time of day. However, weak illumination 
causes flashing only if the length of the previous 
dark interval has been 24 hours or a multiple (48, 
72, 96) and not if the duration has been 12 hours or 
such odd multiples as 36, 60, or 84. A nocturnal 
rhythm is indicated by the fact that emission of 
light flashes persisted for four days under uniform 
environmental conditions.— F. W. Finger (Brown). 

3602. Biilbring, E., & Burn, J. H. Blood fiow 
during muscle contraction and the Orbeli phenome- 
non in the dog. J. Physiol., 1939, 95, 203—225.— 
Changes in blood flow in the hind leg of the dog 
during muscular contraction are described. Stimula- 
tion of the sympathetic chain or injection of adrenalin 
increases the amount of work which a fatigued muscle 
can perform.—M. A. Rubin (Worcester State 
Hospital). 

3603. Biirger,H. Uber die Theorien der Bahnung 
und Hemmung von Reflexen. (Theories of facilita- 
tion and inhibition of reflexes.) Bleicherode a. H.: 
Nieft, 1937. 
(Brown). 

3604. Burt, C. The factorial analysis of emotional 
traits. PartI. Character & Pers., 1939, 7, 238-254. 
—This is a nontechnical report of an attempt to 
apply to the analysis of emotional characteristics 
Spearman's method of factorial analysis. The inter- 
correlations (all positive) justify at least a mathe- 
matical deduction that emotion, like intellectual 
ability, can be explained largely by a single common 
factor. Comparison of the results of this study with 
those of Webb's, which dealt with character, reveals 
that emotion is more innate while character is more 


acquired.— M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


3605. Diamond, S. A neglected aspect of motiva- 
tion. Sociometry, 1939, 2, 77-85.—Visceral tension 
theories of motivation are inadequate in that they 
reduce our immediate motives to derivatives of ‘‘real’’ 
drives. ‘‘The physiological urgency of a need is no 
indication of its importance in the development of 
behavior.”” This is particularly true in human 
society, where many of the physiological needs can 
be kept permanently sated or regularly satisfied. 
Infantile sexuality is equally unsatisfactory when 
considered primarily as a visceral factor, but can be- 
come a significant concept when understood as 
meaning sensual pleasure: this is ‘‘the principal 
incentive for the early stages of socialization.’ It 
is to be regarded as ‘‘the social aspect of a general 
characteristic of unlearned response to external 
stimulation.”” All stimuli have an (unlearned) 
positive demand-character. The response to the 
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stimulus, as a result of the organization of the percep- 
tive mechanism, tends to be relevant to the stimulus. 
Relevance of response makes learning possible and 
largely directs it. It is a characteristic of the organ- 
ism to demand stimulation; ‘“‘self-stimulation is as 
fundamental as self-preservation.’’ This provides 
the explanation for the infantile sensuousness, ‘‘in- 
tellectual motivation,"’ and for many problems in 
esthetics, among others—L. J. Stone (Sarah 
Lawrence). 

3606. Eichwald, E. Der Einfluss von Coffein 
und Alkohol auf die relative refraktire Phase des 
menschlichen Patellarreflexes. (The influence of 
caffein and alcohol on the relative refractory phase of 
the human patellar reflex.) Freiburg i. Br.: Strécker, 
1938. Pp. 16.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3607. Finch, G. Hunger as a determinant of 
conditioned and unconditioned salivary response 
magnitude. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 123, 379-382.— 
The subjects were six dogs with parotid fistulae. 
Conditioning was by auditory stimulation and food. 
Deprivation of food affected the conditioned response 
and unconditioned response definitely but in rela- 
tively the same way. The response increased from a 
minimum at zero to a maximum at 72 hours depriva- 
tion, and fell to the 24-hour level again at 96 hours 
deprivation. —T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic 
Research). 


3608. Fiske, V. M. Effects of light and darkness 
on activity of the pituitary of the rat. Proc. Soc. exp. 
Biol., N. Y., 1939, 40, 189-191.—H. Peak (Ran- 
dolph-Macon). 


3609. Flugel, J.C. Feeling and the hormic theory. 
Character & Pers., 1939, 7, 211-229.—In contra- 
distinction to the hedonistic theory, the hormic 
theory maintains that affection is dependent upon 
conation rather than the cause of it. When applied 
to the pure pleasures, intellectual, esthetic and 
sensory, of Plato, the hormic theory appears to be 
adequate with only minor exceptions. However, 
there is much work yet to be done in clarifying the 
relationships of the conations involved. Numerous 
problems, primarily theoretical, are considered.— 
M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


3610. Gibson, E. J. Sensory generalization with 
voluntary reactions. J. exp. Psychol., 1939, 24, 237- 
253.—In this study subjects were instructed to 
respond verbally as quickly as possible to a desig- 
nated vibratory stimulus, but not to respond in this 
way to other stimuli. Later other vibratory stimuli, 
distributed either longitudinally or transversely on 
S’s back, were introduced, to see whether generalized 
or false responses would occur and whether they 
would be more frequent the nearer the stimulus to 
the designated one on the skin. The following con- 
clusions may be drawn: (1) Frequency of response to 
the prohibited stimuli showed a gradient of generali- 
zation analogous to the gradient found in the CR 
experiment, when the vibrators were distributed 
longitudinally. (2) When the vibrators were dis- 
tributed transversely, an upturn at the end of the 
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curve resulted. This was probably caused by the 
symmetrical relations of the point stimulated and the 
designated point. (3) Introduction of prohibited 
stimuli produced an increase in latency of response 
to the designated stimulus. (4) The average latenc, 
of response to the prohibited stimuli was less than to 
the designated stimulus, probably because the long. 
latency false responses had been inhibited. (5 
When the differential effects of voluntary inhibition 
were avoided, there was some indication that speed 
was positively correlated with frequency of response, 
—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

3611. Goryfiski, L. Rzut oka na wspéiczesng 
“‘psychologie wyrazu.” (‘Psychology of expression. 
A short outline of its present condition.) Polsk. 
Arch. Psychol., 1937/38, 10, 21-30.—The author 
discusses the views of Kretschmer, Boehle, Klages, 
Lersch, and Strehle, emphasizing the importance of 
cinematographic methods for the psychology of 
expression.—S. Blachowski (Poznaf). 

3612. Katz, L. N., & Leiter, L. The present 
conception of “‘essential’’ hypertension. Psychosom 
Med., 1939, 1, 101-117.—A review of the known 
physiological facts concerning the control of blood 
pressure and a description of the major aspects of the 
clinical picture of ‘‘essential’’ hypertension, accord- 
ing to the following headings: physical, chemical, and 
nervous influences controlling the peripheral blood 
vessels; the integration of influences controlling 
blood pressure; hemodynamics of hypertension; 
normal blood pressure and hypertension; definition, 
clinical course and etiology of hypertension; the 
“‘hypertensive’’ personality ; the importance of periph- 
eral arteriolar narrowing; the role of the kidney in 
hypertension; the modern tempo of living and hyper- 
tension. Hypertensive states seem to flourish in our 
modern civilization.—P.S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 

3613. Kaufman, W. Effects of chemical stimula- 
tion of the carotid body upon the reflex contraction 
of the tibialis anticus muscle. Amer. J. Physiol. 
1938, 123, 677-685.—The effects of local excitation 
of the carotid body upon the tibialis anticus of the 
dog were studied. Sodium cyanide was used in 
amounts sufficient to cause marked augmentation ol 
breathing. It exerted an inhibitory action, especially 
for contractions at higher frequencies of stimulation 
It is suggested that ‘‘descending inhibition interacts 
with c.e.s. built up in the motor neurones of the 
tibialis anticus as a result of reflex stimulation. 
This reciprocal excitation and inhibition may be 
important in giving precedence to respiratory rt 
flexes —T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Trafic 
Research). 

3614. Kaufman, W. Central effects of sodium 
sulfide upon reflex contraction of the tibialis anticus 
muscle. Amer. J. Pkysiol., 1938, 123, 687-692— 
The effect on the reflex from constant strength and 
spaced stimulation was studied. Sodium sulfide 
was given intravenously. Similar results were ob- 
tained with natural and artificial ventilation, v@ 
gotomized and non-vagotomized, and intact and 
spinal preparations. Initial augmentation was !0- 
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lowed by depression and then a return tolevel. With 
increased dosage depression continued longer until 
it was complete (four stages given). The effect was 
not on the motor nerve or muscle. Increased strength 
of stimulation overcame depression. Therefore the 
effect may be due to increased threshold, prevention 
of formation of c.e.s., rapid dissolution of c.e.s. 
before activation of motoneurons, or all together. 
—T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 


3615. Kawahata, A. [Zone of pleasantness in 
the Japanese.] Chirydgaku Z., 1938, 8, 1272.— 
From Niwa’s study, formerly reported, the author 
concluded that the most pleasant temperature and 
that most efficient for the physiological function or 
curing of diseases, is 22° C. in summer and 20° C, in 
winter; the most pleasant humidity zone is 40-80%. 
—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

3616. Kido, M. [On mirror-writing among 
children.] Jap. J. Psychol., 1938, 13, 554-560.— 
The author criticizes K. Fukuda’s study on ‘‘Space 
perception in children and inverted letters,’’ Nihon 
Seiri. Z., 1937, 1, 197-202, and Kodama’s ‘‘Further 
studies on mirror-writing in children,” Tokyo Ijz Ss., 
1935, No. 2922, 14-18; then he introduces the prin- 
cipal points of his early ‘‘Analytical study on writing 
Japanese, 1921)’’ as a reference of some importance 
in research in this domain and yet unregarded until 
today. He further studied, with his 4-year-old child, 
the writing of Japanese kana-letters and figures; and 
with some children at a day nursery the copying of 
kana-letters and numerals with the left and right 
hands. He found mirror-writing in both cases, and 
from his viewpoint on this phenomenon he concludes 
that plastic art is the rhythmic art of children, and 
that their plasticity of consciousness is not an organi- 
zation of perception but an order of action. English 
summary.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


3617. Kon, ¥Y. [An experimental study on the 
effect of low temperature upon organisms. 40. The 
phenomena of adaptation to low temperature. | 
Hokkaido med. J., 1938, 16, 2303-2332.—Rabbits 
and albino rats were used to ascertain whether they 
increase the power of resistance or adaptation to 
cold by means of repeated exposure of their bodies to 
cold in a low temperature room or with cold water. 
The power of resistance is found to increase in 
rabbits with repeated confinement in the low temper- 
ature room at — 40° C. 5 minutes’ exposure once a 
day to cold water of 12° C. is found to be the most 
suitable for rats to increase their resistance. Re- 
peated training in the low temperature room 5 
minutes a day increases the power in rats with the 
gradual increase of their body weight, while those 
repeatedly exposed 17 minutes a day often died 
during the experimentation, showing a decrease of 
their ability. After 30 minutes’ exposure of rabbits 
to cold water, the number of blood corpuscles 
resumes the normal condition after a lapse of time, 
but after 90 minutes’ exposure no restoration takes 
place and many of them died. By the above results 
it was experimentally clarified that increased re- 
‘stance to cold in organisms can be attained by 
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training within a certain limit, beyond which they 
are sure to be injured.— R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

3618. Krupski, A., Schaaf, F., & others. Weitere 
physiologische Untersuchungen bei Arbeitsleistun- 
gen in grésseren Héhen (bei einem Bergsteiger). 
(Further physiological investigations on work capac- 
ities at higher altitudes, with a mountain climber.) 
Z. ges. exp. Med., 1939, 104, 736-755.—P. L. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

3619. Lissak, K. The effect of calcium on the out- 
put of sympathin in the frog’s heart. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1938, 123, 259.—‘It is concluded that 
calcium sets free sympathin from the frog's heart.’’— 
T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 


3620. Liéwenstein, O. The tonic function of the 
horizontal semicircular canals in fishes. J. exp. 
Biol., 1937, 14, 473-482.—The tonic effect of the 
spontaneous nervous discharge of the labyrinth was 
investigated in the pike by section of the ampullar 
nerve. There resulted little change in the general 
activity, but numerous static ocular deviations in- 
dicated the tonic influence of the ampulla.—F. W. 
Finger (Brown). 

3621. Liéwenstein, O. Effect of unilateral elimina- 
tion of the horizontal semicircular canal in the pike. 
Nature, Lond., 1937, 139, 715.—The horizontal 
canals have a tonic action, which appears in the 
asymmetry of tonus following a unilateral destruc- 
tion. However, with a single canal, the muscular 
responses to rotation in the horizontal plane con- 
tinue in the two directions.— F. W. Finger (Brown). 

3622. Lund, F.H. Emotions: their psychological, 
physiological and educative implications. New 
York: Ronald Press, 1939. Pp. 305 + xii. $3.50.— 
After an evaluation of the views in describing 
emotion, the author defines it as ‘“‘a strongly affec- 
tive state involving diffuse somatic reactions and 
rather widespread, centrally aroused visceral 
changes.” There follows a summary of work dealing 
specifically with the problem of identification. The 
function of different parts of the nervous system 
presents a basis for a classification of emotion into 
four types: pleasant, unpleasant, profound, and 
esthetic. The effects of adrenal secretion, the utility 
of body changes induced, and the origin and distribu- 
tion of autonomic impulses are discussed, and the 
James-Lange theory considered. Cardiovascular, 
respiratory gastro-intestinal, sexual, metabolic and 
skin changes are treated in detail. The material on 
development and control of emotions and the studies 
showing the relationship between conditions identi- 
fied with emotions and those with motivation are 
surveyed.— N. R. Bartlett (Brown). 


3623. Miles, W. R. The steady polarity potential 
of the human eye. Proc. nat. Acad. Scit., Wash., 
1939, 25, 25-36.—In the human eye at rest the 
corneal region is electrically positive, while the 
retinal region is electrically negative. A relatively 
steady ‘‘current of rest’ is revealed when electrodes 
placed in contact with these two regions are con- 
nected through a galvanometer. This study reports 
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a method of isolating these ocular polarity potentials 
from skin potentials of the face and temples without 
discomfort to the subject. Results obtained with 15 
normal subjects are sufficiently homogeneous to 
suggest that the method provides a basis for study- 
ing the bio-electric field state of the eyes and their 
surrounding tissues—D. E. Smith (Alberta). 

3624. Méczaér, L. Beobachtungen iiber den 
Nestbau einiger Odynerus-Arten. (Observations 
on nest construction in some wasp species.) Zool. 
Anz., 1939, 125, 70-80.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3625. Mullin, F. J., & Kleitman, N. Variations in 
threshold of auditory stimuli necessary to awaken 
the sleeper. Amer. J. Physiol., 1938, 123, 477-481.— 
During the first hour of sleep there was a gradual 
S-shaped decrease of irritability for 25 minutes, 
followed by a period of sustained low irritability, 
then by a period of fairly rapid increase. This cycle 
was not duplicated during the rest of the night. A 
loudspeaker was used as stimulus and the intensity 
level was increased until there was a verbal response. 
Onset of sleep was indicated by the release of a piece 
of paper held in the hand of the subject. It is 
suggested that there is a zone rather than a moment 
of onset. 8 normal adults, 5 children, and 7 feeble- 
minded adults of IQ 30 to 50 showed similar curves. 
—T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 

3626. Myasishchev, V. N. [The psychological 
significance of human electrodermal character- 
istics.] Trud. Inst. Mozga Bekht., 1939, 9, 135-185. 


—Using his own galvanometric scheme, the author 
obtains not only the galvanic reactivity curve, but 
also data on potential differences, body resistance, 


and polarization ability. The state of the skin 
appears to be an indicator of psychic processes. The 
so-called psychogalvanic reflex and reactive change 
of body resistance are of particular importance to 
psychology. Emotions are reflected sharply in the 
galvanic reflex. The dynamics of electrodermal 
indexes and the psychophysiological state of the 
subject (activity and inactivity, vigilance or sleep), 
on the other, are in evident relation. There are 
stated relations with energy expediture, strain, and 
effort, with phases of activity, with conditions de- 
creasing the productivity (attitude to activity), and 
with the character of activity. The relation of 
electrodermal characteristics to the separate psy- 
chic functions is illustrated by data from neurotics 
as to their perception, attention (transition from 
distraction to concentration, degree of latter), 
memory, and intellectual processes. Galvanometric 
indexes can be used for stating the degree and 
quality of dynamics of psychic functions. Peculi- 
arities of character tell more clearly in the nature of 
galvanic reactivity while passing from isolated 
character traits to structural combinations formed 
by them. The galvanic index is the best of all vegeta- 
tive indexes for characterizing the type of nervous 
system. The electrodermal characteristics are 
complexly conditioned by chemophysical, physio- 
logical, and psychic data, and are important for 
discerning neuropsychic status (psychodiagnostics), 
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as well as for solving theoretical questions: the 
connection between attitude to activity and the 
degree of strain of the given function, between |oca| 
and dispersed nervous processes, and the application 
of the principles of genetics to partial reactions, the 
galvanic reaction being one of them.—A. Yarmp. 
lenko (Leningrad). 


3627. Ranson, S. W. Note with regard to tem. 
perature regulation. Psychosom. Med., 1931, 1,92— 
A short presentation of an article by the author and 
H. W. Magoun which appeared in the Ergebnisse de 
Physiologie. Body temperature is largely regulated 
by the hypothalamus and the preoptic region 
Shivering appears to be controlled by the hypo. 
thalamus. It can be temporarily abolished }y 
hypothalamic lesions.—P.S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


3628. Rappeport, E. J. [The changes of polariza- 
tion currents in skin under the influence of various 
stimuli.] Chetvert. Soveshch. fiziol. Probl., Fiziol 
Org. Chuvstv, Akad. Nauk USSR VIEM, 19338, 11-12. 
—The changes of polarization currents under loca! 
radiation of symmetrical areas demonstrate the 
participation of the nervous system. The basis of 
these changes is probably a change of the vegetative 
trophic condition of the tissue, indicating the partici 
pation of the vegetative nervous system.—A. Jar 
molenko (Leningrad). 


3629. Reymert, M. L., & Speer, G. S. Does the 
Luria technique measure emotion or merely bodily 
tension? A re-evaluation of the method. Characiey 
& Pers., 1939, 7, 192-—200.—According to the Luriar 
thesis, disorganization of an established motor 
habit is the result of an emotion. But after putting 
Luria’s method for testing the validity of this thesis 
to an experimental test, the authors conclude that 
it is debatable whether the response obtained by this 
method should be termed ‘‘emotional’’ or denoted 
as “‘tension.”” It is possible that any disturban 
in the total organism might register in terms ol 
muscular tension. The problem may be similar t 
that in Bills’ work on the relation of muscular tensior 
to mental work.—M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


3630. Rubel, V. A. [To the question of chronaxy 
of the blinking reflex on the cornea in rabbits. | 
Chetvert. Soveshch. fiziol. Probl., Fiziol. Org. Chuvsto, 
Akad. Nauk USSR VIEM, 1938, 57.—A. Yarmo- 
lenko (Leningrad). 

3631. Ruf, H. Untersuchungen iiber die Muskel- 
funktion nach Adrenektomie mit Hilfe des Aktions- 
stroms. (Researches on muscle functioning alter 
adrenectomy, by means of action potentials.) 4 
Biol., 1937, 98, 154~-162.—Muscle action potentials 
of an adrenectomized cat fell nearly to zero alter 
30-60 seconds of stimulation at an intensity which 
did not modify the myogram in a normal animal 10 
20 minutes. The duration of the individual waves 
was doubled. Injection of adrenin restored the 
duration to normal, and temporarily gave the 
fatiguability of the normal cat; this ameliorative 
effect lasted for little more than one minute— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.). 
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2632. Saito, H. [An experimental study on the 
effect of low temperature upon organisms. 37. The 
relation between the feeding on the Japanese sake 
and the death from cold. ] Hokkaido med. J., 1938, 
16, 2404 2410.—This study was executed in the Low 
Temperature Laboratory of the Hokkaido Imperial 
University, white rats being used as subjects. Drink- 
ing sake in small quantities showed scarcely any 
influence, but large quantities gave an injurious 
eflect, causing death sooner. Repeated drinking 
prolongs life; and despite the lapse of several hours 
after drinking in large quantities, the attack of death 
was still rapid; even after 24 hours the rats were not 


quite safe —R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


3633. Saul, L. J. Hostility in cases of essential 
hypertension. Psychosom. Med., 1939, 1, 153-161.— 
\ report of an inquiry to determine whether any 
specific psychological factors could be found in a 
ries of 7 hypertensives. The following similarities, 
while more than suggestive, are not definite enough 

be accepted as typically representative: (1) 
the prominence in every case of a dominating mother, 
with a transference, in the case of two men, to their 
fathers with consequent chronic hostile unsuccessful 
rebellion against the submissiveness; (2) marked 
inhibition of heterosexuality; (3) intense inhibited 
chronic hostilities inadequately expressed; (4) in- 
ability to accept and satisfy the passive dependent 
wishes or the hostile impulses, so that the patients 
were blocked in both directions.—P.S. de Q. Cabot 


Simmons). 


3634. Schuster-Woldan, E. Uber Nikotinwir- 
kungen auf Lebistes reticulatus. (Nicotine effects 
nthe killifish.) Roux’ Arch., 1938, 138, 739-755. 
—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


3635. Scott, W. W., Scott, C. C., & Luckhardt, 
A.B. Observations on the blood sugar level before, 
during and after hunger periods in humans. Amer. 
|. Physiol., 1938, 123, 243-247.—Blood sugar de- 
terminations were made on human subjects preced- 
ing, during, and after normal ‘‘hunger periods.’’ No 
variations in blood sugar level were found during the 
entire period. It is concluded that the level of blood 
sugar bears no causal relation to the normal “‘hunger 
periods” of man.—T. W. Forbes (Yale Bureau for 
trafic Research). 


3636. Seyffarth, H. Electrical responses of single 
motor units in the biceps muscle in a case of trau- 
matic lesion of the musculocutaneous nerve. Acta 
psychiat., Kbh., 1938, 13, 297-311.—A patient with 
impaired conductivity of the musculocutaneous 
herve Was examined at an early stage, when the 
lexors of the upper arm were nearly paralytic, and 
was afterwards kept under observation until the 
muscles had almost regained their normal strength. 
In addition to the usual clinical observation, a close 
electromyographic examination was made with the 
alm of observing the innervation frequency of the 
individual motor units even up to maximal contrac- 
tions. lhe registered curves showed a close relation 
vetween load and frequency, both on voluntary and 
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on involuntary adjustment, the latter being due to 
diminished pull on the dynamometer on account of 
fatigue. During the first days it was possible to 
register isolated oscillations from the same motor 
unit throughout a whole series of exercises up to 
frequencies of about 45 per second in maximal 
contraction. After a few weeks there was always 
interference from several units at stronger con- 
tractions.—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory 


for Child Research). 


3637. Shapiro, H. A. The biological basis of 
sexual behavior in amphibia. IV. J. exp. Biol., 
1937, 14, 36-47.—-In the toad Xenopus laevis abla- 
tion of the nostrils does not disturb the copulatory 
responses of either sex. Copulatory reflexes are 
prevented, however, by ablation of either the gonads 
or the posterior lobes of the pituitary gland in the 
frog Rana temporaria. In gonadectomized specimens 
of Xenopus, injections of anterior pituitary extract 
do not restore copulatory reflexes, but do restore these 
reflexes in hypophysectomized individuals. There- 
fore it is concluded that in these reflexes there is 
interposed a hormonal complex involving the 
pituitary gland and the gonads.—W. S. Verplanck, 
Jr. (Brown). 


3638. Weiss, E. Recent advances in the patho- 
genesis and treatment of hypertension. Psychosom. 
Med., 1939, 1, 180—-198.— Hypertension is most likely 
to manifest itself in the 40-60 years age group, and 
is an important contributing factor in the determina- 
tion of chronic social and economic disability. 
Hypertension is largely confined to occidental civili- 
zation and appears to be a constitutional disorder. 
Arteriosclerosis is not the cause of hypertension, but 
the result. As yet it is equivocal whether the role 
of the nervous system is the fundamental cause of 
essential hypertension, while some evidence is 
submitted to support the theory of humoral and 
renal origin. Studies suggest the hereditary nature 
of the hypertensive personality. Neither clinical 
nor post-mortem examinations of patients suffering 
from essential hypertension give any evidence of 
diseased endocrine glands. Where lowering the 
blood pressure is the only object in treatment 
thiocyanates seem to be the most effective drugs. 
It is difficult to evaluate the success of surgical 
treatment. Psychic factors are important in hyper- 
tension. We are apt to be too much concerned with 
physical measurements and too little with the 
emotional life of the hypertensive patient.—P.S. de 
Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


3639. Youmans, W. B. Similarity of effects of 
adrenalin and inhibitory sympathin on intestinal 
motility; sensitization by denervation. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1938, 123, 424—431.—Dogs with innervated 
and denervated intestinal loops with fistulae were 
used. The sympathetic and parasympathetic path- 
ways were interrupted at more than one level for 
certainty. Inhibitory sympathin was produced by 
rectal stimulation. All effects on intestinal motility 
of reflexly produced sympathin were duplicated by 
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injection of adrenalin at constant rates—T. W. 
Forbes (Yale Bureau for Traffic Research). 


[See also abstracts 3397, 3407, 3409, 3422, 3426, 
3427, 3428, 3429, 3432, 3433, 3455, 3457, 3466, 
3483, 3486, 3501, 3532, 3548, 3559, 3565, 3578, 
3587, 3588, 3589, 3646, 3665, 3686, 3695, 3713, 
3725, 3736, 3749, 3779, 3782, 3783, 3803, 3817, 
3853, 3855, 3867. | 
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3640. Ach, N. Uber Suggestibilitat und Hypnoti- 
sierbarkeit. (Suggestibility and susceptibility to 
hypnosis.) Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1937, 158, 402- 
406.—Objectification of sensory, volitional, or emo- 
tional experiences is closely related to suggestibility 
and to susceptibility to hypnosis. Typological differ- 
ences appear, the introvert showing less capacity for 
such objectification than the extravert.—C. W. Fox 
(Rochester). 

3641. [Anon.] Arztliche Anwendung der Psycho- 
analyse in Norwegen gesetzlich eingeschrinkt. 
(The medical practice of psychoanalysis in Norway 
is limited by law.) Arch. Kriminol., 1939, 104, 75.— 
In accordance with additions (July 15, 1938) to the 
Medical Practice Law, physicians are forbidden to 
employ psychoanalytic methods of examination and 
treatment without a special permit from the Sozial- 
ministerium. Non-Norwegian physicians can exer- 


cise such functions only after special approval by the 


king. Psychoanalysis is defined as any procedure, 
employed regularly over a considerable period of 
time, for the purpose of discovering, interpreting, or 
in any way influencing the unconscious. In doubtful 
cases the arbiter is the National Medical Director, 
in conjunction with the medical faculty. The above 
conditions result in the practical exclusion of psy- 
choanalysis. To date (January 1939), no permit has 
been granted.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

3642. Chein, I. Bartlett’s criticism of Freud. 
(Concluded.) Psychol. League J., 1939, 3, 27-29. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3643. Erickson, M. H. The induction of color 
blindness by a technique of hypnotic suggestion. J. 
gen. Psychol., 1939, 20, 61-89.—Total, red, green, 
and red-green blindness were suggested in differing 
orders to 6 well-trained hypnotized subjects who 
ordinarily had normal color vision. Responses for 
the trance and posthypnotic somnambulistic states 
were essentially the same. ‘‘The hypnotic suggestion 
of various types of color blindness was found to 
induce consistent deficiencies in color vision com- 
parable in degree and character with those found in 
actual color blindness.’’ Correct responses (Ishihara 
test) decreased in order for suggested green, red, red- 
green, and total color blindness. Great fatigue was 
reported following each session by the subjects. 
One subject, who associated the number 3 with red, 
was unable to see or to conceive of ‘‘3’’ when it was 
suggested that he was red-blind. Familiar objects 
appeared strange. Extensive comment on the 
technique employed and the psychological aspects of 
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the findings is made. ‘‘Cortical processes and actiy. 
ities . . . have a definite though undefined signif. 
cance in the problem of color vision.”"-—C. N. Cof; 
(Brown). : 


3644. Fenichel, O. Problems of psychoanalytic 
technique, PartII. Psychoanal. Quart., 1939, 7, 57-87. 
—In this third chapter the author discusses exten. 
sively the first analytic steps, namely, the dynamics 
and economics of interpretation. These he develops 
in relation to the practical details of the analytic 
situation, the wish to recover and its variations, the 
rules governing the analytic situation and their 
purposes, types of resistance and their significances, 
and methods and procedure in interpretation, its 
purpose and the way in which it works. —W. i. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


3645. Freud, S. The fineness of paraprazia, 
(Trans. by A. N. Foxe.) Psychoanal. Rev., 1939, 26, 
153-154.—An erroneous insertion of an extra word 
in a note written by Freud to a watchmaker js 
analyzed. It was found as a result of analysis that 
this slip reflected the operation of profound dynamic 
conditions.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

3646. Fulde, E. Uber den Einfluss hypnotischer 
Erregungszustinde auf den Gasaustausch. (The 
influence of hypnotic states of excitation on gas ex. 
change.) Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1937, 159, 761- 
766.—Deviations in gas exchange in the resting state 
are only slight. As the beginning of hypnosis ap- 
proaches, more air is inhaled and more oxygen is 
consumed. Ina quiet hypnotic state, the values are 
approximately the same as in a normal resting state. 
Suggested excitations cause increased lung ventila- 
tion, oxygen consumption, and CO, production 
The writer discusses the practical significance of 
psycho- and hypnotherapy in influencing metabolism. 
—C. W. Fox (Rochester). 

3647. Harriman, P. L. The dream of falling. /. 
gen. Psychol., 1939, 20, 229-233.—Freud dismissed 
this dream in his writings; other studies are cited, 
and they also paid little attention to it. 27 advanced 
undergraduate students in psychology, of 44 asked 
to report on this dream, were able to provide evi- 
dence of its occurrence. The dream occurs early i0 
the night and has a content peculiar to the subject, 
being often closely related to some waking experi- 
ence. Several reported that they struck the ground 
as a conclusion to this dream. Other dreamers 
awoke with a start—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


3648. Hertzman, M., & Neff, W. S. Conflicting 
aspects of Freudian theory. Psychol. League /. 
1939, 3, 30-35.— R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3649. Horney, K. New ways in psychoanalysis. 
New York: Norton, 1939. Pp. 313. $3.00.—The 
thesis is developed that neuroses are the result of the 
contradictory tendencies of protective habits (such 
as perfectionism, self-inflation, dependency) whic! 
have been elaborated to guard a threatened security 
The implications of this point of view are compared 
with those of classical Freudianism in the following 
fields: the libido theory (character traits are n° 
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-aused by sexual anomalies, but spring like them from 
total emotional organization) ; narcissism, the Oedi- 
ous complex, feminine inferiority manifestations, 
jestructive impulses, the ego and super-ego, maso- 
chism (not instinctually based, but imperfectly 
adjustive reaction patterns); anxiety and guilt 
reactions to endangered protective habits, not to 
suppressed impulses) ; transference and the signifi- 
cance of childhood (all character-forming environ- 
ment must be considered—not merely certain 
stereotyped instincts and their thwartings—both in 
the formation of the neurotic structure and in its 
reproduction in analysis); the role of culture (those 
elements are significant which undermine security 
and thus lead to the formation of neurotic protective 
structures); and therapy (same tools as in classical 
analysis, but employed to investigate present func- 
tions and their implications rather than genesis). 
Preliminary chapters set forth the premises of 
lassical Freudian thinking and those principles of 
analytic theory which the author regards as verified 
and fundamental.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3650. Hunger, H. Die Methodik der analytischen 
Psychotherapie. (The methodology of analytic 
psychotherapy.) Z. ReligPsychol., 1938, 11, 175- 
195—"The varied systems of psychoanalysis cor- 
respond, notwithstanding their differences of method, 
to two points: (1) to structuring the complex arti- 
fcially; (2) to transferring it to the ground of the 
soul. It is in consequence of this judgment that we 


repudiate the opinion that this texture of mind, 
nstructed artificially in order to enlighten the 


mental disorder, is identical with that of sound 
ndividuality. That is wrong, because infirmity 
has been established here as a standard for the nor- 
mal. To correct this misunderstanding it is neces- 
sary to start from a human ideal, given by the an- 
thropology of the nation, so that therapy is more 
than a mere passive analytic treatment, viz., an 
active and positive leading to mental health.” 
—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3651. Lorand, S. Perverse tendencies and fan- 
tasies: their influence on personality. Psychoanal. 
Rev., 1939, 26, 178-190.—Four cases are cited in 
which “the patients’ difficulties centered around 
the struggles with their unconscious homosexuality, 
which had a distorting effect on their behavior in 
and their relations to their environment.” Sublima- 
tion of these unconscious drives was only partially 
successful, “‘so that a disharmony in the functioning 
f their emotional life resulted."—C. N. Cofer 
brown). 

3652. Lund, F. H. Extra-sensory-perception 
another name for free association? J. gen. Psychol., 
1939, 20, 235-238.—596 college students in 15 
groups served in this experiment, in which the 
preparatory stimuli, the ESP symbols, were syste- 
matically varied. The percentage of correct re- 
‘ponses was that expected by chance. The star was 
named twice as often as any other figure. The 
middle symbols of the series were most frequently 
wed. Repetition of one figure by the experimenter 
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led to an emphasis on it in the first trial by the sub- 
jects. Knowledge of the previous draw influenced 
the naming of the symbol on the next trial. “It was 
found that variations in the subjects’ responses 
could, in the main, be accounted for in terms of tiie 
principles governing free association processes.’’— 
C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


3653. Markuszewicz, R. O “niekoficzacej sie 
analizie’ Freuda. (Freud’s ‘endless analysis.’’) 
Roczn. Psychiat., 1939, 34/35, 185—210.—The author 
discusses the problem raised by Freud in his work 
‘Die endliche und die unendliche Analyse,’’ namely, 
whether analytical treatment can change a neurotic 
personality or only influence the symptoms of the 
disease. According to the author's opinion, the 
Freudian analysis influences only the symptoms, 
because it confines itself to the sexual impulsions 
instead of taking into consideration also the instinct 
of self-preservation.—S. Blachowski (Poznan). 


3654. McIntosh, J. An inquiry into the use of 
children’s drawings as a means of psycho-analysis. 
Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1939, 9, 102-103.—An ab- 
stract of an Ed. B. thesis— K. M. Cowdery (Stan- 
ford). 


3655. Moers-Messmer, H. v. Traume mit der 
gleichzeitigen Erkenntnis des Traumzustandes. 
(Dreaming while knowing about the dream state.) 
Arch. ges. Psychol., 1938, 102, 291-318.—The author 
describes 22 of his own dreams, during the occur- 
rence of all of which he became aware that he was 
probably dreaming. Usually the continuing dream 
content consisted of attempts to settle the question, 
e.g. by touching objects or listening to voices in the 
dream. Explanation is attempted by citing Wundt 
on associative principles.—H. D. Spoerl (American 
International College). 


3656. Montgomery, L. Psychoanalysis of a case 
of acne vulgaris. Psychoanal. Rev., 1939, 26, 155- 
177.—The author presents material from 603 hours 
of analysis of a case in which acne vulgaris of a 
psychogenic nature occurred. The patient’s original 
complaint was a violent fear of dogs. The acne 
served as a defense measure, insuring the subject 
against being loved and thus satisfying an uncon- 
scious need. The acne was gradually eliminated ‘‘as 
the unconscious figure gradually emerged in its 
complete aliveness and was slowly with much diffi- 
culty inserted into her (the patient’s) reality.” 
After 19 months no recurrence of the acne or other 
symptoms was reported. Bibliography.—C. JN. 
Cofer (Brown). 


3657. Peck, M. W. Notes on identification in a 
case of depression reactive to the death of a love 
object. Psychoanal. Quart., 1938, 7, 1-17.—Case 
material is cited from the analysis of a 40-year-old 
man with a marked obsessional character and 
neurotic behavior without previous depressive at- 
tacks, to illustrate the structure of an open Oedipus 
situation with an inverted Oedipus in the back- 
ground and a strongly fixated anal-libido organiza- 
tion, resulting in an overt anal-sadistic depreciation 
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of women and a passive anal attitude toward men 
masked by obsessional and semi-paranoid trends. 
Marriage for the patient had furnished a satisfactory 
mother surrogate, and the wife’s death, reactivating 
early mother relationships, led to a depressive reac- 
tion. The analytic findings were found to illustrate 
Freud's theories of the identification mechanism in 
depression.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


3658. Perepel, E. The psychoanalytic move- 
mentin U.S.S.R. Psychoanal. Rev., 1939, 26, 299- 
300.—Psychoanalysis continued to develop after the 
Revolution. Around 1930, however, publication of 
psychoanalytic material practically ceased. This 
is probably due to the Marxian critique of psycho- 
analysis, which holds: (1) that psychoanalysis is 
idealistic, metaphysical, and reactionary science; (2) 
that it has the methodological faults of biologism, 
psychologism, and individualism; (3) that psycho- 
analytic sociology is false, anti- Marxian, and counter- 
revolutionary in theory. The future of psychoanaly- 
sis in the U. S. S. R. is discussed —C. N. Cofer 
(Brown). 

3659. Schmideberg, M. The role of suggestion 
in analytic therapy. Psychoanal. Rev., 1939, 26, 
219-229.—It is remarked that suggestion and analy- 
sis may not be as different as the analysts have held, 
but that there is a bias against the term “sugges- 
tion.” It is clear that suggestion plays an important 
role in analytic technique; Freud is quoted in sup- 
port of this point. Avoidance of verbal suggestion 


by the analyst may create strong affective sugges- 


Suggestion may be brought about by many 
methods. “For the simple patient suggestion is 
linked to the bottle of medicine. For intellectual 
types it is more likely to be attached to a high- 
sounding analytic interpretation."’ Examples of the 
possibilities of implied suggestion are given.—C. N. 
Cofer (Brown). 

3660. Squires, P.C. Jean Paul Friedrich Richter: 
a psychoanalytic portraiture. Psychoanal. Rev., 1939, 
26, 191-218.—Previous studies of this writer are 
discussed. His unfinished autobiography, his life 
history following the thirteenth year, and his 
symbolism are the headings in this paper. Richter’s 
case is an outstanding example of childhood fantasy 
reproduced and endlessly developed in compensation 
for life’s frustrations—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


3661. Uchéa, D. M. Psychoanalyse e hygiene 
mentale. (Psychoanalysis and mental hygiene.) 
Rev. Neurol. Psychiat. S. Paulo, 1938, 4, 139-149.— 
A general review of outstanding psychoanalytic 
concepts and their application as dynamic principles 
to the psychoses, child development (stressing par- 
ticularly the English psychoanalytic school), educa- 
tion, sex teaching, clinical medicine, and social work. 
—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


3662. Zachry, C. B. Contributions of psycho- 
analysis to the education of the adolescent. Psy- 
choanal. Quart., 1939, 8, 98—107.— Discussion is given 
of the basic similarity in the concepts of education 
and psychoanalysis and of the contributions that 


tion. 
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psychoanalysis can make to education, particular) 
to the education of adolescents. These contributions 
are: (1) an understanding of the dynamics of clase. 
room behavior and the general work, play, and socia| 
behavior and activities of the adolescent; (2) the 
provision of a basis for the planning of individualized 
education to meet the needs of the particular 
adolescent, thereby permitting more effective guid. 
ance and better training for the individual adoles. 
cent; and (3) the psychoanalysis of adolescenss 
themselves, which leads to a greater understanding 
of individuals, of the fundamental problems of thei; 
education, and of the means of adapting educational 
and guidance processes to their developmental needs, 
—-M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


[See also abstracts 3367, 3564, 3594, 3595, 3633, 
3654, 3673, 3760, 3789. | 
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3663. Adell,G. Den psykiatriska undersikningen 
av vissa lisdrivare och alkoholister i Sverige ar 1938, 
II. Kvinnliga lisdrivare. (The psychiatric investiga. 
tion of certain vagrants and alcoholics in Sweden iy 
1938. II. Women vagrants.) Soc.-med. Tidshr 
1939, 16, 33-36.—This is a continuation of a former 
study which dealt with men vagrants and alcoholics 
(see XIII: 1424), conducted during June-August 
1938, at the request of the Swedish State Medical 
Board, and deals with 54 inmates of a median age of 
40.4 years in a Swedish institution for women 
vagrants and alcoholics. The material was also 
compared with earlier Swedish investigations of this 
kind. Mental disturbances were not unusual among 
nearest relatives. 20% of the subjects were olig 
phrenic, 7% schizophrenic, 54% with other con- 
stitutional abnormalities, and 19% without an) 
gross psychopathological tendencies. Of the entire 
number, 23 were taken in as alcoholics and 31 a 
vagrants. The constitutional types were: 16 
leptosomatic, 23 pyknic, 6 athletic, and 9 mixed 
Dysplastic characteristics were found in about hall 
the cases, infantile in 11 and masculine in 4. 6 had 
masculine pubic hair patterns, and 1 was definitel) 
hypogenital. Tables give various physical illnesses 
Venereal diseases were exceedingly frequent— 
M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child 
Research). 


3664. Alexander, F. Psychological aspects of 
medicine. Psychosom. Med., 1939, 1, 7-18- 
“‘Modern scientific medical psychology is but 29 
attempt to place medical art, the psychological 
effect of the physician upon the patient, on a scientiic 
basis and to make it an integral part of therapy. 
The analytic attitude of the scientific laboratory ¢ré, 
with a specialized interest in detailed mechanisms 
and the acceptance of the particularistic concept !" 
medicine typified in Virchow'’s work in cellular 
pathology, has overlooked psychological reactio® 
and psychogenic factors in disease. Modern ps)- 
chiatry, psychoanalysis, neurology, and endocrit- 
ology emphasize the unity of the bodily organs” 
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and the importance of understanding the function 
of the parts only in relation to the whole system. In 
the last decade analysis has been replaced by a 
-ynthetic orientation. Psychosomatic medicine and 
ssvchoanalytic studies suggest an entirely new ap- 
proach to the study of the etiology of diseases. 
—P.S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 

3665. Anderson, O. D., Parmenter, R., & Liddell, 
H. S. Some cardiovascular manifestations of the 
experimental neurosis in sheep. Psychosom. Med., 
1939, 1, 93-100.—‘‘Sheep in which an experimental 
neurosis has been developed reveal upon examina- 
tion a cardiac disorder which is characterized by a 
rapid and irregular pulse, and by extreme sensitivity 
of the heart’s action to conditioned and other stimu- 
lation.” A case history reveals the cardiac changes 
during the development of the experimental neurosis. 
—P.S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


3666. [Anon.] Can the alcoholic become a 
moderate drinker? Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1939, 23, 80— 
87—A discussion by an alcoholic of the experiences 
he has undergone in attempting to become a moder- 
ate drinker. His conclusion is that there are but two 
roads for the alcoholic, either continued alcoholism 
or complete abstinence; it is impossible for the real 
alcoholic to become a moderate drinker.—P. Brand 
New York City). 

3667. Aubin, H. 
psychiatrie chez les noirs (suite). 


Introduction a l’étude de la 
(Introduction to 

Ann. méd.- 
psychol., 1939, 97, Part 1, 181-213.—This is the 
second part of a study of psychoses found among 
French colonial troops treated at the military hospi- 
talin Marseille. The most frequent symptom is that 
of depression, which is in marked contrast to the 
usual gay disposition of the natives. Other symp- 
toms usually found in affective psychoses are also 
frequent, such as overactivity, violence, and at- 
tempts at suicide. Examples are given of known 
etiological factors such as syphilis, neurosyphilis, 
alcoholism, epilepsy, meningo-encephalitis, beri-beri, 
and various infections—M. B. Mitchell (Psycho- 
pathic Hospital, State University of lowa). 


_ $668. Austregesilo, A. Afasia y lobulo parietal 
izquierdo. (Aphasia and left parietal lobe.) Psi- 
quiat. y Criminol., 1937, 2, 433-446.—The theory 
here expounded is that all aphasia is apraxic. The 
temporal and occipital lobes are the points of sensory 
reception necessary for vision and verbal audition: 
lesions of these can bring about such difficulties as 
alexia and optic agnosia. ‘Interior language” is 
localized in the left parietal lobe. Here is the seat of 
specie verbal intelligence (supramarginal convolu- 
tion). Aphasia is engendered by lesions in this 
region, rather than in the temporal lobe or the zone 
rd a as suggested elsewhere.—(Courtesy Année 
PSYChOL.), 

3669. Baonville, H., Ley, J., Titeca, A., & Titeca, 
J. Résultats d’une année de traitement de la 
schizophrénie par le choc insulinique. (Results of 
“year's treatment of schizophrenia by insulin shock.) 


the psychiatric study of the negro. II.) 
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J. belge Neurol. Psychiat., 1939, 39, 45-72.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

3670. Billings, E.G. General principles of psycho- 
therapy. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1939, 23, 25-40.— 
An outline of the general principles used in the treat- 
ment of personality disorders. First there should be 
preliminary interviews; then the patient’s illness is 
explained to him in understandable language. There 
are two types of therapy, indirect and direct. The 
former includes palliative measures, supportive 
therapy, and sublimative therapies. Direct therapy 
includes the management of the dynamic factors in 
the environment, the management of the personality- 
determined factors, and the re-education and re- 
adjustment of the patient to whatever level of life 
is advisable and practical. These general principles 
of treating personality disorders may be used in the 
treatment of all disorders. It is a general plan that 
has proved successful.—P. Brand (New York City). 

3671. Binswanger, H. Die Familienpflege im 
Kanton Ziirich 1909-1936. (Family care [of the 
insane ] in the canton of Ziirich, 1909-1936.) Abh. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1939, No. 87. Pp. 128.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

3672. Blachowski, S. O istocie omaméw. (The 
essence of hallucinations.) Rocsn. Psychiat., 1938, 
34/35, 1-8.—Taking as a point of departure the 
researches of Jaspers, the author reaches the follow- 
ing definitions: Hallucinations are complex psycho- 
logical phenomena, in which may be distinguished: 
(1) images and imageless representations; and (2) 
false judgments, in which the imagined objects are 
ascribed a real existence and a location in the ex- 
ternal world. The transition from hallucination to 
pseudohallucination occurs in the domain of purely 
intellectual processes, in the domain of thought and 
convictions.—A. Roznerski (Poznan). 


3673. Btachowski, S. O sztucznych ekstazach i 
widzeniach. (Artificial ecstasies and visions.) Roc- 
on. Psychiat., 1938, 34/35, 143-159.—This is a de- 
scription of ecstasies and religious visions induced by 
the aid of suggestion. The more profound bases for 
these ecstatic states were certain attitudes and 
tendencies which existed in the mentality of the 
persons investigated even before the commencement 
of the experiments.—A. Roznerski (Poznan). 


3674. Bodenheimer, K. Uber verzégertes psycho- 
motorisches Erwachen und Narkolepsie. (Delayed 
psychomotor awakening and narcolepsy.) Bern: 
Phil. Diss., 1937. Pp. 45.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3675. Bormann, H. Zur Belastungsstatistik der 
Durchschnittsbevélkerung. Untersuchungen an den 
Familien eines niederschlesischen Krankenhaus- 
materials. (Statistics concerning frequency of dis- 
orders in the average population. Studies of the 
families of material in a hospital in Lower Silesia.) 
Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1937, 159, 110-135.—The 
brothers and sisters (490), parents (195), and children 
(176) of 100 patients, primarily of the working class, 
were studied. Prevalence of psychiatric disorders in 
those studied is, in general, in agreement with what 
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has been found in other surveys of the average 
population in Silesia -—C. W. Fox (Rochester). 


3676. Bornsztajn, M. Omamy a osobowo8é. 
(Hallucinations and the personality.) Rocen. Psy- 
chiat., 1938, 34/35, 61-73.—The author demonstrates 
that: (1) hallucinations appear only on the back- 
ground of changes in the entire personality; (2) their 
biological value varies, depending on the relation of 
the deranged person to his environment; (3) verbal 
hallucinations appear only in cases of profound 
changes in the personality due to regression to 
infantile stages.—S. Blachowski (Poznaf). 


3677. Brickner, R. M. An aspect of intellect, 
illustrated by Jacksonian seizures. Bull. Neurol. 
Inst. N. Y., 1938, 7, 245-259.—The author pro- 
poses a ‘‘neuro-intellectual” system which will take 
the place of the older concepts of the mind, which are 
mainly magical in nature. Since more recent clinical 
studies are available on patients who have had 
lobotomies or lobectomies performed, additional 
data is being presented which demonstrates the 
importance of the neural functionings. Brickner 
described a case exhibiting Jacksonian seizures, 
which were studied in detail from the viewpoint of 
their thought contents. ‘Intellectual seizures” 
are discussed, and the author reviews the existing 
literature of this subject, which is scanty. Brickner 
thinks that there may be evidence for the existence 
of neurones at the lower levels which bring to 


consciousness thoughts and ideas which have been 


forgotten previously—W. Marshall (Appleton 


Clinic, Wis.). 


3678. Brock, S. Apraxia and aphasia. Bull. 
Neurol. Inst. N. Y., 1938, 7, 321-327.—Brock 
stresses the need for a psychological survey, but he 
cautions against over-weighting the material from 
this point of view alone. The two conditions are 
similar in that sensory impulses arrive in the cortex 
at the first level, the “arrival platform.’’ Adjacent 
cortical fields have to do with the formulation of 
concepts. This is regarded as the second level, 
where mnemonic constellations are developed 
which are capable of recall. The third level has to 
do with the “‘refining”’ of some of these forms and the 
formulation of symbols. The investigator must 
devise special tests to suit particular cases, but the 
danger lies in becoming ‘“‘test-fast’” or ‘‘diagram- 
bound.”—W. Marshall (Appleton Clinic, Wis.). 


3679. Bujok, M. Sozialhygienische und erb- 
biologische Untersuchungen an Hilfsschiilern und 
in den Familien der Hilfsschulkinder aus den 
Kreisen Hamm und Liidinghausen. (Social-hygiene 
and hereditary-biology investigations on _ special- 
school children and their families in the districts of 
Hamm and Liidinghausen.) Werne a. d. Lippe: 
Grube, 1935.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3680. Busschaert, R. Un cas de schizophrénie 
infantile. (A case of infantile schizophrenia.) J. 
belge Neurol. Psychiat., 1939, 39, 37-44.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 
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3681. Butorin, V. I. [The dependence of the 
effect of some pharmaceutic remedies on the emp. 
tional state of the patient.) Bekht. Inst. Brain R,, 
20th Anniv., 1938, 78-79.—There was investigates 
the effect of NaBr and Ca on psychoneurotic patients 
with a high level of excitability. The subjective anj 
objective changes of the emotional state jn th 
patients differed, according to the psychical state 
of the patient before applying the pharmacological 
remedy.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


3682. Cahane, M., & Cahane, T. Considérations 
pathogéniques sur certaines formes de schizo. 
phrénie chez les asthéniques et displasiques |’. 
casion d’un cas avec acromicrie, tremblements ¢: 
la téte et sécrétion lactée. (Pathogenic considers. 
tions regarding certain forms of schizophrenia jp 
asthenic and dysplastic patients, relative to a cag 
with acromicria, head tremor, and lacteal secretion. 
J. belge Neurol. Psychiat., 1938, 38, 942-947 —The 
findings of various investigators demonstrate that in 
certain forms of schizophrenia the diencephalon and 
pituitary gland are important factors. The case 
history of a schizophrenic female patient, 34 years 
old, is given whose clinical picture indicated a hypo. 
function of the pituitary gland and an involvement of 
the thalamic and striate bodies. In such cases vari. 
ous examinations should be made to determine 
whether or not the impaired suprarenal function is 
of pituitary origin —H. Syz (Lifwynn Foundation 


3683. Campbell, C. M. Human needs and social 
resources. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1939, 48, 293-307-— 
A review of the progress made on many fronts toward 
the understanding and conquest of mental illness. 
The search for increase of knowledge and a greater 
organization and direction of existing social resources 
is urged.—O. P. Lester (Buffalo). 


3684. Ciccarelli, E. C. Educational components 
in clinical child guidance. Understanding the Child, 
1939, 7, No. 4, 12-15.—The writer describes the 
duties and functions of the psychologist, the social 
worker, and the psychiatrist in the Bureau of Child 
Guidance in New York. The participation 
teachers, parents, and local social agencies in the 
diagnosis and treatment of children serves to develop 
in them greater understanding of the children studied 
and also of other children —S. A. Kirk (Milwaukee 
Teachers College). 


3685. Davidson, M. Studies in the application 
of mental tests to psychotic patients. Brit. J. m¢. 
Psychol., 1939, 18, 44—52.—Previous findings att 
confirmed, showing that schizophrenics product 
vocabulary scores significantly higher than scorts 
on other items of the mental test. Analysis of per- 
ceptual tests showed little difference between schiz0- 
phrenic, manic-depressive, and other groups, excep! 
in the nature of the errors made on one of the tests 
The schizophrenics showed a preference for alterna: 
tives in which one or more elements of the origin 
matrix were combined.—E. R. Hilgard (Stanford) 


3686. De Jong, H. Experimental auto-intoxic 
tion. Arch. néerl. Physiol., 1938, 23, 523-536- 
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Working with.dogs, the author made an anastomosis 
between the vena cava and the portal veins. This 
caused the blood to flow directly into the vena cava 
without passing through the liver, and thus allowed 
toxins originating principally in the intestines to be 
conveyed into the main blood circulation. Neuro- 
logical symptoms arising from autotoxins immedi- 
ately became apparent. The symptoms resembled 
‘hose usually described as experimental catatonia. 
Dogs that have been so treated show increased 
susceptibility to the production of experimental 
catatonia by bulbocapnine.—C. P. Stone (Stanford). 


3687. Dretler, J. Rozwazania metodologiczne 
nad omamami. (The method of studying hallucina- 
tions.) Rocen. Psychiat., 1938, 34/35, 9-22.—The 
author believes that the psychopathological methods 
in actual use are inappropriate for the creation of a 
theory of hallucination. The method of classification 
ommonly used today should be superseded by the 
order method (“‘Ordnungsmethode”’ of Carnap), and 
the question whether or not the patient has hallucina- 
tions by the question to what degree the patient is 
subject to hallucinations. Only in this way will it be 
possible to grade hallucinatory experiences and thus 
reach a theory of hallucinations.—S. Blachowskt 
Poznan). 

3688. Dunbar, F. Character and symptom forma- 
tion. Psychoanal. Quart., 1939, 7, 18-47.—In a 


study of the role of character in symptom formation, 
1300 cases covering 5 different types of somatic 


disorder have been reviewed to secure material 
indicative of differences in the constellation—con- 
stitution, focal-conflict, character resistances—for 
each of the groups studied, and emphasis has been 
placed particularly upon character defenses. To 
illustrate the method of study, two histories of 
patients with anginal syndromes, one with coronary 
disease, the other without organic disease, are 
presented in parallel fashion to show important 
similarities in personality and history. Suggestive 
points made from the study are: Most fracture 
patients and hypertensive patients have focal 
onflict over submission to authority and marked 
hostility, leading either to action or to an attempt to 
inhibit action. Patients with syndromes of dyspnea 
and palpitation or with arthritis show similarities 
in focal conflict against which they have developed 
different defenses, and in these respects are unlike 
hypertensive and fracture patients. The findings 
demonstrate the need for treatment in the minor 
liness phase, and the importance of study employing 
the methodologies of physiology, clinical medicine, 
and psychoanalysis. A 19-item bibliography is 
appended —M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

3689, Faurbye, A. Psychotic conditions induced 
by water intoxication: confusio mentis and schizo- 
phrenic symptoms. Acta Psychiat., Kbh., 1938, 13, 
“01-269.—The cases of 4 patients with epilepsy, on 
Whom the water-pitressin test was performed in 
order to study their seizures, are reported. In 3 
of them 4 non-specific intoxication psychosis of 
diferent intensity and quality was induced besides 
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seizures, and in one of these patients a series of 
seizures was started which could not be stopped 
during the period of observation, despite a highly 
increased dose of medicine. In the fourth patient, 
who had a psychosis, presumably schizophrenia, an 
acute psychotic phase occurred besides seizures, 
through the hyperhydration with accentuation of the 
schizophrenic symptoms. In this connection a few 
comments are made on the importance of a normal 
state of hydration of the cerebral cells for their 
normal function, as a hyperhydration may cause 
schizophrenia symptoms. The possibility is pointed 
out that the cardiazol and insulin treatments in- 
fluence schizophrenic psychoses favorably through 
dehydration of the cerebral cells—M. L. Reymert 
(Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 


3690. Goddard, H. H. The psychology of the 
status quo of exceptional children. J. except. Child., 
1939, 5, 181-183.—There are no children who cannot 
profit from instruction, even the lowest grade idiots, 
who should not be “hidden away” as so often has 
happened in the past. Those of mentality above the 
idiot are potential menaces to society unless specially 
trained. The gifted group is not being treated 
fairly, and those comprising it are developing un- 
fortunate attitudes. They should be segregated and 
given an enriched program, as “‘forty classes in two of 
our largest cities for seventeen years’ have abun- 
dantly justified. Opportunities offered for regulating 
the social habits of the gifted when thus segregated 
are frequent. It is suggested that the International 
Council might properly work for the wide adoption 
of these programs for both the defective and the 
superior group,—L. A. Averill (Worcester Teachers 
College). 


3691. Gordon, R. G. The neuro-psychological 
basis of conduct disorder. Edinb. med. J., 1938, 
45, 43.—The inflammatory changes at the beginning 
of encephalitis are followed by vascular lesions 
which interfere with normal control of the cortex 
and are responsible for the outbursts of temper, 
mischievous behavior, and alterations in the affec- 
tions. In chorea there are disorders of behavior, 
though not severe. There have been toxic changes 
in the brain which may be regarded as organic. From 
a case in which an autopsy was made it was learned 
that there had been definite interference with general 
cortical control, which resulted in erratic conduct. 
—M. P. Montgomery (Faribault, Minn.). 


3692. Griffin, J. D. M., Hawke, W. A., & Bar- 
raclough, W. W. Mental hygiene in an orthopedic 
hospital. J. Pediat., 1938, 13, 63-71.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 


3693. Grunert, K. [Ocular origin of migraine in 
children and young persons. | Miinck. med. Wschr., 
1938, 85, 1337-1341.—( Child Develpm. Abstr. XII: 
2428). 


3694. Handelsman, J. Kilka uwag w sprawie 
omanéw w organicznych cierpienich uktadu ner- 
wowego oSrodkowego. (Some remarks concerning 
hallucinations due to organic disturbances of the 
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central nervous system.) Roczn. Psychiat., 1938, 
34/35, 74-80.—The author deals exclusively with 
the question of visual hallucinations connected with 
certain organic disturbances of the central nervous 
system, produced by brain tumors, pernicious 
anemia, etc.—S. Blachowski (Poznan). 


3695. Harrasser, A. Zur Methode der Kon- 
stitutions- und Rassendiagnose bei Schizophrenen. 
(Methods of constitutional and racial diagnosis in 
schizophrenics.) 2Z. menschl. Vererb.- u. Konst- 
Lehre, 1938, 22, 441-455.—The study dealt with 
900 schizophrenic and manic-depressive cases, which, 
for purposes of correlation with clinical subdiagnoses, 
the phasic course of the disease, and other aspects of 
psychiatric interest, were to be subjected to a thor- 
ough constitutional and racial diagnosis. Results 
indicated that, just as it has been found that con- 
stitutional and pathological factors exert a marked 
influence upon schizophrenic and manic-depressive 
patients, race, too, must be regarded as a determining 
factor in the individual's case, for the reason that a 
great many of the so-called racial characteristics are 
apparently affected not at all or only slightly, while 
still other racial characteristics, which are much more 
susceptible to constitutional and pathological in- 
fluences, may nevertheless with due caution be 
employed to a certain extent for purposes of diag- 
nosis.—S. W. Downs (Berkeley, Calif.). 

3696. Henderson, D. K. Psychopathic states. 
New York: Norton, 1939. Pp. 178. $2.00.—This 
book, containing the author's Salmon Memorial 
Lectures, is an attempt “‘to investigate all disorders of 
conduct and thought, whether physiologically or 
psychologically determined, in the light of the 
biology of the personality, and to estimate, even 
tentatively, the extent of the disorder, the conditions 
creating it, and how it may be readjusted.’’ Chapter 
I, ‘Place in Psychiatry,’ covers the considerations of 
history, definition, schools of thought, components 
producing conduct disorders, and constitutional 
medicine; emphasis is placed upon the need for in- 
tensive study. Chapter II, “Clinical Manifesta- 
tions,"’ divides psychopathic behavior into three 
types: (1) predominantly aggressive, (2) predomi- 
nantly passive or inadequate, and (3) predominantly 
creative. Detailed discussion with illustrative case 
records is given for each type. Chapter III, ‘Social 
Rehabilitation,"’ discusses psychic immaturity, fear, 
biological approaches, psychobiology, the concept of 
spontaneity, age, education, and the general ap- 
proaches made to the problem in Scotland. The 
author considers of paramount importance in the 
socialization of the psychopath ‘‘(1) a medical service 
which reaches every member of the community; (2) a 
psychobiology which is generally applicable; (3) 
an educational system correlated with the develop- 
ment of spontaneity and working in harmony with 
preventive medicine."’ A 67-item bibliography and 
index are appended.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospi- 
tal). 

3697. Hirning, L. C. Case studies in schizo- 
phrenia. Rorschach Res. Exch., 1939, 3, 66-90.— 
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Case summaries of two schizophrenic patients ar 
given, together with complete Rorschach records anq 
the descriptive and interpretive evaluation of the 
Rorschach responses.—M. Keller (Butler Hospital), 

3698. Julius, T. Vererbung oder psychische |p. 
duktion? (Heredity or mental induction?) N,4 
Tijdschr. Psychol., 1939, 6, 481-486.—In many cases 
where hereditary origin is suspected, environmental 
induction is responsible for neuroses. Whether jp. 
herited predispositions become manifest or remaiy 
latent depends upon the conditions surrounding the 
individual.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 

3699. Kelley, D. M., & Klopfer, B. Application 
of the Rorschach method to research in schizo- 
phrenia. Rorschach Res. Exch., 1939, 3, 55-66— 
The authors describe various types of Rorschach 
responses which have been reported in the literature 
as diagnostic of schizophrenia. It is emphasized 
that there is no single definite Rorschach or per. 
sonality picture typical of schizophrenia as a whole, 
and that diagnoses are made not directly but by 
inference from the personality picture constructed 
from the Rorschach material.—M. Keller (Butler 
Hospital). 

3700. Koike, S. [Relation between so-called 
hysteria and the female sexual organs.] A yishi 
Igak. Z., 1937, No. 38, 423.—As important factors in 
hysteria the author points out diseases of women 
and their incomplete ovarian function; proper 
treatments are noted.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


3701. Krugman, M. The psychologist in a mental 
hygiene program. Understanding the Child, 1937,7, 
No. 4, 20-23.—A description of the duties of a 
psychologist in a bureau of child guidance. The 
author shows wherein a psychologist must do more 
than administer a psychometric test.—S. A. Kirt 
(Milwaukee Teachers College). 


3702. Kiinkel, H. Der furchtlose Mensch. Eine 
Lehre von der Ganzheit des Menschen. (The fear. 
less human. A doctrine of the totality of man 
Jena: E. Diederichs, 1938. Pp. 112. RM. 3.80—- 
P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3703. Leonard, S. Integration of school and 
clinic procedure. Understanding the Child, 1939, 7, 
No. 4, 8-11.—The author discusses the changing 
educational system with its increasing emphasis 0! 
adjustment and mental hygiene. This emphasis has 
placed new personnel in the school system, such a 
the social worker, whose training and experienct 
differs markedly from that of the teacher. / 
difficulties and problems arising from such a set-up 
are considered.—S. A. Kirk (Milwaukee Teachers 
College). 

3704. Levy, J. An experiment in training nurses 
to help mothers in preventive mental hygiene. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1939, 23, 99-107.—An exper 
ment in “anticipatory guidance.’ Classes wer 
arranged in training the nurses in the concepts 0! 
preventive mental hygiene. The nurses are uncer 
the supervision of the Bureau of Maternal and Child 
Health of the New Jersey State Department © 
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Health. Each has a limited district, in which she 
ite newborn babies from birth and as many ex- 
pectant mothers as she can find, continuing with the 
supervision of the preschool child and, in most in- 
stances, the school child. She helps the mother to 
understand the nature and developmental needs of 
children, the effect of her own emotional life on her 
child, and the value of desirable parent-child 
relationships. —P. Brand (New York City). 


3705. Lindqvist, R. Griansen imbecillitet—de- 
bilitet. (The borderline between imbecility and 
debility.) Svenska Lékartidn., 1939, 36, 394-401.— 
This is a critical article on the definition in the inter- 
national literature of the various degrees of imbecility 
and debility, the means used for obtaining the 
classifications, and a comparative survey of the 
whole field with special reference to recent Swedish 
usage. The following classifications are discussed: 
Rinet-Simon (1908), Kraepelin, Terman, Bobertag 
1926), Laird (1935), Villinger (1930), Brugger, 
Weygandt (1936), Dubitscher (1937), and the 
American Association for the Study of the Feeble- 
Minded. Of special interest is an account of an 
investigation by the writer of 191 Swedish psy- 
chiatric judgments (1930-1938) with a diagnosis 
designating some degree of oligophrenia or oligo- 
phrenia plus psychopathology for criminals who 
might avoid the penal code and be incarcerated. The 
questions of classification being of great importance 
in relation to the Swedish penal code, the new 


visits 


sterilization law, etc., the writer stresses the need 
for some means of uniformity of classification.— 
. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child 
Research). 

3706. Margulies, M. Phanomenologische Deu- 


tung eines Weltuntergangerlebnisses. (The phe- 
nomenological explanation of an ‘“‘end-of-the-world”’ 
delusion.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1939, 6, 443- 
460—The phenomenological movement in psycho- 
pathology involves the interpretation of introspec- 
tive accounts of the patient's mental experiences. 
These may be predominantly either sensory or 
ideational in nature, but usually both aspects are 
found together. When the successive sensory 
contents form an organic unity or possess an evident 
inner harmony, they are experienced as pleasant, 
while in the opposite case they are disturbing to the 
individual. A clinical example is given of the 
author's method of interpreting schizophrenic de- 
lusions by analyzing the patient’s case history.— 
H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 

3707. Markeloff, G. I. [Vegetative reactive 
syndromes. ] Acta med. URSS, 1938, 1, 215-223.— 
Vegetative reactive syndromes are caused by 
traumatic or inflammatory lesions in peripheral 
nerves, vessels, tissues, and other parts of the 
abdominal region. The clinical picture is dominated 
by irradiating hypersensitivity which spreads along 
the entire nerve tract involved. Biochemical asym- 
metry is a further characteristic: protein and glucose 
‘njections cause different reactions in the affected 
and normal sides of the patient. Galvanometric 
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tests indicate that bioelectrical reactions are more 
intense on the affected side. These observations are 
useful in diagnosing the ailment and in identifying 
its location. Résumé in French.—H. Beaumont 
(Kentucky). 


3708. Maslow, E. V. Das vegetative Nerven- 
system im Verlaufe der Schizophrenie. (The 
vegetative nervous system in the course of schizo- 
phrenia.) Z. ges. Neur. Psychiat., 1938, 160, 246- 
254.—The writer’s conclusions are based upon more 
than 5000 observations and experimental studies. 
involving more than 100 cases of schizophrenia. 
Various methods were used. According to his 
theory, in schizophrenics there is an innate (inherited) 
weakness and inferiority of the cerebral cortex and a 
number of other systems, particularly the vegetative 
and reticulo-endothelial. Under the influence of 
various exogenous conditions, dysfunction of the 
systems mentioned is produced, and toxins develop 
in the organism. Then diffuse degenerative processes 
result in the cerebral cortex, and later psycho- 
pathological disorders. Fatalistic theories implying 
unfavorable prognosis must be abandoned.—C. W. 
Fox (Rochester). 


3709. McDaniel, F. L. Mental diseases in the 
United States Navy, a comparative analysis of the 
incidence. Nav. med. Bull., Wash., 1938, 36, 536- 
542.—There has been a decrease in incidence of 
mental disease in the Navy, and the trend is still 
downward. ‘The average vearly rate per 100,000 of 
admissions to the sick list for mental diseases 1926— 
36 inclusive is 266. The yearly rate has been below 
this average since 1930." For patients of serious 
enough condition to be transferred to St. Elizabeth's 
Hospital the rate per 100,000 in 1927-36 is 104. 
The yearly rate has been below this average since 
1931. This decrease of incidence rate of mental 
disease in the Navy, while the rate appears to be 
increasing for the population in general, is attributed 
to a more intensive policy of selective recruiting. In 
ten years, 1926-1935, the incidence rate for mental 
disease in the Army varied from 608 to 1024 per 
100,000. During the same ten years the admission 
rate to state hospitals in the U.S. varied from 46.2 
to 56.8 per 100,000. In comparing the Army and 
Navy rate with that for the general population, 
one should consider these facts: not all cases in the 
general population are committed; the rate is higher 
or men and for adults.—G. R. Thornton (Nebraska). 


3710. Mettel, H. B., & Welsch, E. E. Need ofa 
mental hygiene program for the children of Indiana. 
J. Indiana med. Ass., 1938, 31, 21.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 


3711. Meyer, K. S. Educational and community 
aspects of a mental hygiene program. l’nderstanding 
the Child, 1937, 7, No. 4, 24-27.—A part of the func- 
tion of the Bureau of Child Guidance in New York is 
devoted to the education of the community and the 
teachers in mental hygiene. Conferences with small 
groups of parents and teachers, together with or- 
ganized courses by the bureau staff, have aided the 
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program.—S. A. Kirk (Milwaukee Teachers Col- 
lege). 

3712. Mikesell, W. H. Mental hygiene. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1939. Pp. xvi + 456. $2.50. 
—This is a volume of applied psychology, dealing 
principally with the topic of ‘“‘suggestion’’ and its 
use ‘‘for self- and other-person control.”” ‘The title 
Mental Hygiene was chosen because the discussion 
deals with practical, normal mental health for the 
average man.”’ Chapter headings: habit, breaking 
of habit, fatigue, need of a study of suggestion, the 
power of an idea, suggestion and other fields of ideas, 
suggestion-fatigue, suggestion and success, condi- 
tions of suggestibility, indirect suggestion, will power 
as a fetish, lack of confidence, our fears, mind and 
body, mind and digestion, worry, suggestion and 
irritability, relaxation, anger, the psychology of 
purpose, and the man in the crowd.—D. G. Ryans 
(William Woods College). 

3713. Miller, M. L. Blood pressure findings in 
relation to inhibited aggressions in psychotics. 
Psychosom. Med., 1939, 1, 162—172.—193 psychotic 
patients were studied, including a control group of 
77 cases in which blood pressure was predicted on 
the basis of prior psychological examinations. A 
significant degree of correlation was found between 
emotional status and blood pressure. On the basis 
of a clinical examination of emotional status it is 
possible to divide paranoid and depressed psychotic 
patients into three groups. It is suggested that 


repressed aggressions and possibly the attendant 
anxiety are chiefly responsible for stimulating blood 
pressure elevation.—P.S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


3714. Moreno, J. L. Psychodramatic shock 
therapy: a sociometric approach to the problem of 
mental disorders. Sociometry, 1939, 2, 1-30.—The 
psychodramatic shock throws a patient (taken dur- 
ing a temporary remission) back into a psychotic 
episode by a dramatic ‘‘warming-up process’; phy- 
sicians and nurses act as “auxiliary egos,” if 
needed for the patient to reach a state of spontaneity 
or to represent to the patient individuals in his 
“social atom”’ (i.e., to show the psychological rela- 
tions of the individual to himself and to others to 
whom he is attracted or repelled). The reinstate- 
ment of the psychosis by the re-enactment of dis- 
turbing situations permits the study of the basic 
changes taking place in mental disorders, using the 
social atom as the frame of reference, and serves also 
to provide a cathartic effect. Three cases illustrate 
some of the products of the technique and its signifi- 
cance for diagnosis, prognosis and therapy.—L. J. 
Stone (Sarah Lawrence). 

3715. Morsier, G. de. Les hallucinations. (Hai- 
lucinations.) Rev. Oto-Neuro-Ophtal., 1938, 16, 241- 
352.—A review of the entire problem of hallucina- 
tions is given. Morsier defends Clérambault’s 
theory according to which hallucinations are always 
due to a mechanical excitation of the cerebral 
cortex. Hallucinations behave as topographical 
syndromes, that is, they have clinical characteristics 
which differ completely according to the location of 
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the lesion on a given sensory pathway. The actiyay. 
ing of a functional system of neurones Corresponding 
to the hallucinatory phenomena prevents the sam. 
system of neurones from acting in their normal way. 
thus, during the duration of a given hallucination 
the corresponding sensory pathways are more or lex 
blocked.—G. Dvoretski (Geneva). : 


3716. Mulder, J. D. Psychiatry for pastors 
students and nurses. Grand Rapids, Mich.: WW. p 
Eerdmans, 1939. Pp. 173. $1.50—R. R. Wy. 
loughby (Brown). 


3717. Myasishchev, V. N. [Psychology anj 
medicine. ] Bekht. Inst. Brain Res., 20th Annir. 
1938, 79-81.—The fundamental problems of pyy. 
chology and medicine are: (1) the problem of somatic 
changes causing different neuropsychic disturbances, 
and (2) the problem of body changes in differen 
psychic states—the action of the psyche on the soma, 
The first problem of clinical psychology is connected 
with pathogenic analysis and concerns the role of the 
psyche in the etiology of mental diseases; the second 
problem is the systematization of psychogenic forms 
the third problem is the influence of the psyche on the 
course of a disease; and the fourth question for 
experimental clinical investigation is the analysis 
of therapeutic means in different psychic states of 
the patient. The problem of the individual psycho- 
logical peculiarities of the patient is also very in- 
teresting —A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


3718. Nelken, J. Omamy psychorodne. ()sy- 
chogenic hallucinations.) Rocsn. Psychiat., 1938, 
34/35, 89-118.——The author analyzes numerous 
cases of psychogenic hallucinations among Eastern 
mystics (Hindus), medieval saints, and modern 
individuals who have succumbed to some psychic 
epidemic, etc. He also discusses the probable 
development of mental diseases, and in particular 
the hallucinations associated with them, in tlie case 
of a total war.—S. Blachowski (Poznafi). 


3719. Newell, H. W. Effect of head injury on the 
behavior and personality of children: a study 0 
twenty cases. Med. Clin. N. Amer., 1937, 21, 1333 
—A study of 20 children with disturbances of be 
havior or personality following an injury to the 
head. 10 of these showed neurotic symptoms, » 
delinquent behavior, 4 a tendency to explosive 
tantrums, and 5 mental retardation. No organic 
deterioration was detected by psychological tests 
The effect of injury of the brain seemed to be diffuse 
increase of irritability with a general decrease 0 
inhibitory functions. There was little correlation 
between the changes in behavior and the severit) 
of the injury to the head. An important factor wa 
the emotional attitude of the parents to the injur) 
especially when damage suits were threatened of 
pending. The most effective therapy was direct 
psychiatric treatment of the patient and advice \ 
the parents as to the proper methods of handling 
child.—J. P. Robertson (Brown). 


3720. Nyssen, R., Busschaert, R., & Dellaert, ® 
Le tremblement parkinsonien est-il synchrone 0 
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asynchrone? (Is the Parkinsonian tremor synchron- 
nus or asynchronous?) J. belge Neurol. Psychiat., 
1938, 38, 913-917—The authors examined 15 
oatients with paralysis agitans and 30 with Parkin- 
sonian encephalitis. They found stable synchronous 
movements in only one case, while asynchronism 
varied from 30 to 100%. This difference did not 
wem to depend on anatomical factors, that is, 
whether symmetrical extremities were involved or 
not, or on the type of tremor (senile or encephalitic). 
The authors intend to study the physiopathological 
factors involved and will publish their results in a 
later paper —H. Syz (Lifwynn Foundation). 

3721. O’Brien, F. J. The Bureau of Child Gui- 
dance, Board of Education, City of New York. 
'nderstanding the Child, 1939, 7, No. 4, 3-7.—The 
author describes the functions of the Bureau of 
Child Guidance operating under the Board of Educa- 
tion in New York City. The bureau has three 
functions; (1) the clinical or child study program, 
which includes the study of children (from psy- 
chiatric, medical, social and psychological view- 
ooints) with school and social adjustment problems; 
2) the educational program, which includes the 
training of teachers in service in mental hygiene; 
and (3) a community program, which attempts to 
integrate the school with the existing community 
agencies —S. A. Kirk (Milwaukee Teachers Col- 
iege). 


3722. Penrose, L.S. Mental disease and crime: 


outline of a comparative study of European statistics. 
Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1939, 18, 1-15.—Records from 
18 countries of Europe show the number of inmates 
in institutions for the insane and mentally defective 
correlate r = —..62 + .20 with the number of 


sentenced prisoners per 1000 inhabitants. Thus the 
more provisions made for the insane and defective, 
the fewer the facilities required for criminals. 
Statistics are summarized for crimes of violence, 
suicide, age and sex ratios in institutions, and 
relevant sociological data, such as density of popula- 
tion, birth and death rates. An appendix gives the 
sources of information about each country.—E. R. 
Hilgard (Stanford). 

3723. Penrose, L. S. A clinical and genetic study 
of 1280 cases of mental defect. Spec. Rep. Ser. 
med. Res. Coun., Lond., 1938, 229, 1-159.—A study 
ian unselected series of institutional cases of mental 
cehciency, including mongolism, endocrine dystro- 
phies, congenital syphilis, post-encephalitic and post- 
meningitic cases, traumatic cases, diplegias and 
iemiplegias, epileptic cases, and a residual group of 
“8 cases which “might have been termed simple 
primary aments or else subcultural aments.”’ Analy- 
is of the data deals briefly with specific familial 
incidence, parental consanguinity, mental ability in 
parents and offspring, maternal age, birth order, sex 
uiterences, etc. The author concludes, ‘The aeti- 
ology of mental defect is multiple and a facile 
“assiication of patients in the series into primary or 
secondary, endogenous or exogenous, cases would 
tave only led to a fictitious simplification of the real 
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problems inherent in the data.’"—M. Keller (Butler 
Hospital). 

3724. Plattner, P., & Frélicher, E. Zur Insulin- 
shockbehandlung der Schizophrenie. (Treatment 
of schizophrenia by insulin shock.) Z. ges. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1938, 160, 735-766.—The writer reports 
the results of insulin shock therapy with 67 schizo- 
phrenics. The positive results are considerably 
lower thanin most previous studies. The percentages 
of remissions were as follows: with 16 early cases, 
62%; with 9 moderately advanced cases, 11%; with 
15 old cases, with histories of separate attacks, 33%; 
and with 27 old continuous cases, 0%.—C. W. Fox 
(Rochester). 


3725. Plotnikova, E. E. [Experimental data on 
will-effort and its pathology.] Bekht. Inst. Brain 
Res., 20th Anniv., 1938, 45—-46.—Experimental in- 
vestigation of will-effort established its objective 
symptoms, and its changes and deviations in patho- 
logical states with a decrease of work ability. The 
patients with vegetative neurosis, hysteria and 
asthenia were investigated as well as normal men. 
The electrodermal reflex and motor chronaxy 
showed lawful changes in each group.—A. Yarmo- 
lenko (Leningrad). 


3726. Poliakova, M. J. [The memory peculiari- 
ties of psychoneurotics. ] Trud. Inst. Mozga Bekht., 
1939, 9, 121-133——The author investigates the 
peculiarities of memorizing, reproduction and for- 
getting in 20 hysterics and 11 neurasthenics. There 
is a change of productivity of these processes in 
connection with affective and will peculiarities and 
the attitude of the subject to the task. In memoriz- 
ing and reproduction, hysterics showed a clear 
decrease when compared with neurasthenics. In 
the latter the processes take an entirely normal 
course; in hysteria the reproduction process is 
disorganized and displays no system. Mnemotechni- 
cal methods, often used by neurasthenics, are never 
observed in hysteria. Neurasthenics memorize two 
words by forming structures of them; in hysteria 
the patients are prevented from using this method, 
all their attention being fixed on their disease. The 
memorizing process depends in both groups on suc- 
cess or failure, on their level of aspiration, and on 
character peculiarities. Therapeutic indications for 
improving the process of memorizing and reproduc- 
tion in psychoneurotics are: to change the direction 
of their activity and to struggle with their neurotic 
tendencies and intensified emotionality—A. Yar- 
molenko (Leningrad). 


3727. Raven, J. C., & Waite, A. Experiments on 
physically and mentally defective children with 
perceptual tests. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1939, 18, 
40-43.—Physically handicapped children who were 
rated as backward by their teachers scored normal 
on a perceptual test. Mentally defective children 
scored below normal.—E. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 


3728. Regnér, E. Studien iiber die elektrische 
Nervenerregbarkeit bei manisch-depressiver Psy- 
chose ohne und mit Parathyreoidea-Kalk-Medika- 
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tion. (Studies on electrical nerve excitability in 
manic-depressive psychosis with and without para- 
thyroid-calcium medication.) Acta psychiat., Kbh., 
1938, 13, 281-296.—By investigating the electrical 
nerve excitability in 10 manic-depressive patients in 
the manic phase and during the quiet intervals, no 
pathological values were found, regardless of whether 
or not parathyroid-calcium medication was used in 
either the quiet or the manic phase.—M. L. Reymert 
(Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 


3729. Reitman, F. Facial expression in schizo- 
phrenic drawings. J. ment. Sci., 1939, 85, 264-272. 
—12 line drawings showing facial expressions indica- 
tive of different emotions were shown patients in a 
mental hospital. Reproduction of the drawings was 
required after presentation, and again after the 
technique of portraying the emotions had been 
explained. Drawings of hysterical patients showed 
no features which were not comprehensible to a 
normal person. In the drawings of depressive pa- 
tients a reflection of their emotional state was 
observed. Extreme deviations were observed in the 
drawings of the schizophrenic patients. Under- 
standing and reproduction of expressions were de- 
ficient. The execution of the drawing seems to be in 
keeping with the clinical symptoms of the state. 
—D.G. Ryans (William Woods College). 

3730. Rogge, H. C. Erklarungsversuch des 
Wesens der zirkularen Psychose und der Dementia 
praecox. (A possible explanation of the nature of 


manic-depressive psychosis and dementia praecox.) 


Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1939, 6, 461-480.—De- 
generation occurs in both types of psychosis, but is 
more pronounced in dementia praecox. Since the 
offspring of manic-depressives tend toward dementia 
praecox, it is probable that this degeneration affects 
the same part of the brain in both diseases and 
differs merely in degree. Excessive excitation of the 
neopallium results in unrepressed activity of the 
“anousiastic’’ factor, which is closely akin to 
imagination and underlies the typically human urge 
towards invention, art, and science. Though 
usually checked by consciousness, this force finds an 
outlet in dreams and also under conditions brought 
about by fever, insulin shock, and sleeping tablets, 
which are frequently used in psychotherapy. 
Partial cure may be effected in either case by provid- 
ing an outlet for unbridled anousiastic energy.—//. 
Beaumont (Kentucky). 

3731. Saarnio, L. Untersuchungen iiber den 
Cholesterinstoffwechsel bei der Melancholie. (In- 
vestigations on cholesterin metabolism in melan- 
cholia.) Acta Soc. Med. ‘Duodecim,’ 1938, Ser. B, 
26, No. 1. Pp. 202.—The investigations support 
the opinion that involutional melancholia is not an 
independent disease but a disease group, in which 
the anxiety states are comparatively well represented. 
—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3732. Schaff, W. Vergleichende Untersuchung 
tiber das Verhalten normaler und hirnkranker 
(hyperkinetischer) Miéuse. (Comparative investi- 
gation of the behavior of normal and cerebrally 
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diseased (hyperkinetic) mice.) Arch. ges. Psycho) 
1938, 102, 210-246.—‘Shaker” mice having , 
hereditary choreic disease were compared with 
normal controls. In place experiments the “shaker” 
mice were less adept in reaching the (imperceptible 
goal, and manifested more inappropriate motilir, 
than normal animals. Similar results occurred whey 
the problem consisted of gnawing in order to obtain 
food. It is concluded that the cerebral defect djs. 
turbs goal-seeking drives.—H. D. Spoerl (Americap 
International College). 


3733. Schilder, P. Results and problems of group 
psychotherapy in severe neuroses. Ment. Hy. 
N. Y., 1939, 23, 87-99.—An experiment conducted 
in the out-patient department of the Psychiatr 
Division of Bellevue Hospital in group psycho. 
therapy. Thus far 50 cases of severe neuroses and 
mild psychoses have been treated. Only sever 
cases have been taken into the group. Psycho. 
analytic insight was utilized in this group treatment 
In a group the patients realize that the thoughts 
which seemed to isolate them are common to all of 
them. The therapeutic results so far are promising 
especially in the social and obsessional neuroses 


—P. Brand (New York City). 


3734. Schoebel, E. Uber psychisch bedingte 
Menstruationsstérungen. (Psychically conditioned 
disturbances of menstruation.) Erlangen: K. Déres, 
1938. Pp. 69.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3735. Schultz, I. H. Wbung und Schulung ais 
biologische Grundprinzipien der Psychotherapie. 
(Exercise and schooling as basic biological principles 
in psychotherapy.) Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1937 
158, 384—402.—Exercise is defined as repetition with 
a conscious goal of improvement; it involves refine- 
ment, acceleration, extension, and economy of the 
act. Schooling includes also a goal of self-education 
Any psychopathic patient must learn to apprehend 
and report clearly his inner mental processes. Psy- 
chotherapy as medical treatment by mental means 
has value and justification only when it is in ver 
close touch with biological and scientific psycho- 
logical principles and resorts to the methods ol the 
Geisteswissenschaften only as aids—C. W. fo 


(Rochester). 


3736. Solomon, A. P., Darrow, C. W., & Blaurock, 
M. Blood pressure and palmar sweat (galvanic 
responses of psychotic patients before and after 
insulin and metrazol therapy. Psychosom. Mei. 
1939, 1, 118-137.—Correlations between psycie 
logical “‘resistance’’ and A.N.S. reactions were © 
vealed by a comparison of simultaneous records 0! 
systolic blood pressure and sweating responses during 
a standardized psychiatric interview. Results wert 
(1) large blood pressure reactions and small galvanic 
responses to crucial ideational stimuli characterize? 
those patients who before pharmacologic treatmett 
showed hostile attitudes toward the examiner or tes 
situation; (2) the same blood pressure and galvan 
results were obtained from patients who were pe 
plexed or who evaded discussing their emotion 
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oroblems; (3) after treatment and clinical recovery 
blood pressure was unchanged, but sweating re- 
sponses were larger; (4) patients who were unchanged 
by treatment showed no change in their autonomic 
responses. It is inferred from these results “that 
large blood pressure and small galvanic responses in 
esistant patients indicate selective neural or humoral 
inhibitory effects upon certain autonomic mechan- 
ms.” —P.S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


isms. 

3737. Sorge, H.H. Zur Begutachtung der Schizo- 
phrenen im Sinne des Gesetzes zur Verhiitung erb- 
kranken Nachwuchses. (Judging schizophrenics 
with reference to the law for the prevention of heredi- 
tarily diseased offspring.) Jena: Neuenhahn, 1938. 
Pp. 25.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3738. Spring, W. J. Observations on world 
destruction fantasies. Psychoanal. Quart., 1939, 8, 
48-56.—The author cites and discusses various 
examples of world destruction fantasies as expressed 
in the delusional utterances of psychotic patients. 
He summarizes his article with the conclusions that 
the idea of world destruction is the fulfilment of a 
destructive wish originally directed toward individual 
objects; that it has a motivation similar to that of 
suicidal impulses; that it combines both sadistic and 
masochistic satisfactions in the destruction of the 
self as part of the world; and that frequently it 
constitutes a regression to infantile magical thinking 
based upon the omnipotence of thought.—M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


3739. Strémgren, E. Beitrige zur psychiatrischen 
Erblehre. Auf Grund von Untersuchungen an einer 
Inselbevélkerung. (Contributions to the knowledge 
of psychiatric inheritance, on the basis of investiga- 
tions of anisland population.) Acta psychiat., Kbh., 
1938, Suppl. 19. Pp. 259.—This is an extensive 
monograph covering an investigation of the entire 
population of the island of Bornholm, which popu- 
lation the author believes to be especially suited 
lor psychiatric study. The author presents four 
different kinds of material, three of a genealogical 
nature and the fourth gathered by a census of all 
persons on Bornholm mentally diseased since 1892. 
Un the basis of this the frequency of psychoses has 
been calculated and compared with that of other 
countries. Regarding the frequency of the major 
psychoses, making use of his own specific method 
the writer arrives at a frequency expectancy for 
schizophrenia of 0.66 + 0.10%, for manic-depres- 
sive psychosis 0.20 + 0.07%, epilepsy 0.35 + 0.07%, 
cementia paralytica 0.33 + 0.10%. ‘‘Contrary to 
general trends, it was found that there is nothing 
against assuming that the basis of inheritance in both 
cases might be a unit gene, in the case of schizo- 
phrenia recessive and in manic-depressive psychosis, 
dominant.” ‘There is specific consideration of 
‘taustical methods, tables, and a bibliography.— 
- L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child 

esearch). 


_ 3140. Sutton, D. G. The utilization of psychiatry 
in the armed forces. Psychiatry, 1939, 2, 1-9.— 
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Modern psychiatry received its integrating drives 
during the World War. From demobilization to 
date it has grown tremendously. Therapeutic psy- 
chiatry is the least significant class in psychiatric 
practice in the armed forces. But the specific 
military-vocational fitness is greatly in need of 
psychiatric exploration. The paper ends with a 
quotation from William A. White-——M. Grotjahn 
(Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis). 

3741. Théma, K. Die Heilung der Nervositat. 
Naturheilkunde, Seelenheilkunde. (The curing of 
nervousness by natural and psychological means.) 
Leipzig: Hummel, 1939. Pp. 69. RM 1.50.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

3742. [Various. ] Bericht iiber die dritte Jahres- 
versammlung der Gesellschaft deutscher Neuro- 
logen und Psychiater in Miinchen vom 20.-22. 
September 1937. (Report of the third annual meet- 
ing of the Society of German Neurologists and Psy- 
chiatrists in Munich, September 20-22, 1937.) Z. 
ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1938, 161. Pp. v + 563.— 
The short papers here published are too numerous to 
be abstracted separately. Special interest was shown 
in epilepsy, heredity, and general methodological 
problems.—C. W. Fox (Rochester). 

3743. Villinger, —. Uber individuelle und kol- 
lektive Methoden in der Psychotherapie. (In- 
dividual and collective methods in psychotherapy.) 
Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1937, 158, 413-419.—While 
individual therapy is and should remain the point 
of departure of all effective psychotherapy, there are 
often great advantages in group treatment. Methods 
of group therapy are discussed briefly —C. W. Fox 
(Rochester). 


3744. Weber, A. Delirium tremens und Alkohol- 
halluzinose im Rorschachschen Formdeutenversuch. 
(Delirium tremens and alcoholic hallucinosis in the 
Rorschach form-interpretation experiment.) Z. ges. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1937, 159, 446-500.—The Ror- 
schach protocols show the personal differences be- 
tween alcoholic psychotics and other groups of 
patients just as clearly as does clinical observation, 
sometimes even more clearly.—C. W. Fox (Roches- 
ter). 


[See also abstracts 3397, 3406, 3435, 3436, 3559, 
3567, 3577, 3582, 3638, 3650, 3661, 3760, 3788, 
3789, 3805, 3825, 3852, 3857, 3861, 3871, 3881, 
3896, 3899. ] 
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3745. Apolczyn, L. Metoda Rorschacha: technika 
eksperymentéw. (Rorschach’s method: experimen- 
tal technique.) Psychol. wychow., 1938/39, 11, 27- 
37; 53-66.—On the basis of her own investigations 
the author offers suggestions facilitating the applica- 
tion of Rorschach’s method, and shows in what way 
answers should be classified and conclusions should 
be drawn from them as to the intelligence and char- 
acter of the persons investigated.—S. Blachowski 
(Poznah). 
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3746. Baley, S., Kunicka, J., & Rybicka, E. O 
pewnej prébie zespotowego ksztaicenia charakteru. 
(Influence of group co-operation on self-training of 
character.) Polsk. Arch. Psychol., 1937/38, 10, 1-20. 
—Three groups were formed of pupils who decided 
to work on the self-training of their characters. 
The conduct of the pupils in these groups is de- 
scribed, and it is suggested that still further in- 
vestigations should be carried on with the same 
method.—S. Blachowski (Poznah). 


3747. Dexter, E.S. Personality traits related to 
conservatism and radicalism. Character & Pers., 
1939, 7, 230-237.—‘Radicals, as compared with 
conservatives, are usually brighter, better informed, 
slower in movement and decision, are more introvert, 
self-sufficient, and dominant, have more feeling of 
inferiority, and rarely are the product of small towns. 
There is no distinction between the two types in 
regard to size of family or of income, emotional in- 
stability or intensity, or teaching ability.”"—M. O. 
Wilson (Oklahoma). 


3748. Dollard, J., Doob, L. W., Miller, N. E., 
Mowrer, O. H., Sears, R. R., Ford, C. S., Hovland, 
C.1., & Sollenberger, R. T. Frustration and aggres- 
sion. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1939. Pp. 
ix + 209. $2.00.—This book represents a co-opera- 
tive effort to define the problem of aggressive be- 
havior. Aggression, defined as an act directed 


toward the injury of an organism or organism-sur- 
rogate, is assumed always to be a consequence of 


frustration, defined as an interference with the 
occurrence of an instigated goal-response at its 
proper time. The strength of instigation to aggres- 
sion is assumed to vary directly with the strength of 
instigation to the frustrated response, with the 
degree of interference, and with the number of 
frustrated response-sequences. Inhibition of ag- 
gression is assumed to vary positively with the 
amount of punishment anticipated as a consequence 
of the aggressive act. Aggression is assumed to be 
most strongly instigated against the agent perceived 
as the source of the frustration, and progressively 
weaker instigations are aroused to progressively less 
direct acts of aggression. With the level of frustra- 
tion held constant, an inverse relationship should 
exist among different forms of aggression. After 
principles there follow: a description of the frustra- 
tion-aggression sequences inherent in socialization in 
America and in adolescence, a test of the theory by 
means of the existing material on criminality, a 
comparison of the frustrations and outlets for aggres- 
sion in democracy, fascism, and communism, and a 
description of the frustration-aggression pattern in a 
primitive society (the Ashanti). A bibliography of 
189 titles and an index are appended.—J. McV. 
Hunt (Brown). 


3749. Hamilton, G. V. Changes in personality 
and psychosexual phenomena with age. /n Cowdry, 
E. V., Problems of ageing: biological and medical 
aspects. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1938. Pp. 
459-482.—The findings of psychopathology show 
that most of the somatically conditioned changes 
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in personality which mark the transitions from jp. 
fancy to childhood, childhood to adolescence, ang 
adolescence to maturity, are reversible processes 
This appears to be true also of the changes accom. 
panying ageing. Clinical studies of ageing perso; 
suggest that lack of educability, impairment oj 
memory for recent events, and marked increase o{ 
intolerance and conservatism may be psychogeni 
in origin and are correctable. It is debatable whethe; 
or not the climacteric has any direct causative effec; 
upon disturbances of personality function. Symp. 
toms associated with the climacteric can appear as 
psychical reactions to the physiologically conditioned 
reduction of sexual potency. Frustration, arising 
from somatic disabilities, social and environmental 
handicaps, and unconscious inferences carried over 
from early life, is an important factor in the regres. 
sion of elderly persons to the autoerotic and pregeni. 
tal satisfactions associated with infancy.—D. R 
Riggs (Providence). 

3750. Jung, C. G. Psychologische Typen. (Psy. 
chological types.) (7th ed.) Ziirich & Leipzig 
Rascher, 1937. Pp. 730. RM 12.00.—R. R. Wil. 
loughby (Brown). 

3751. King, H. D. Life processes in gray Norway 
rats during fourteen years in captivity. Amer. ana! 
Mem., 1939, 17, 1-72.—Various changes in life 
processes of captive gray Norway rats are reported 
The data analyzed comprise 8685 litters, containing 
53,077 individuals born in the first 25 generations. 
Most of the vicious traits displayed by individuals in 
early generations gradually disappeared. Young 
rats could be tamed by handling and used for various 
kinds of experimental work.—(Courtesy Biol. Abstr 


3752. Klopfer, B. Should the Rorschach method 
be standardized? Rorschach Res. Exch., 1939, 3, 
45-54.—“‘The term ‘standardization’ seems to be 
misleading because it frequently implies a notion 
of rigid schematization. Schematization would be 
incompatible with the Rorschach method, since tt 
induces the examiner to pay less attention to all the 
individual nuances and facets of any given record 
On the other hand, if the rational development of the 
method induces the examiner to observe what 4 
Rorschach record offers more intimately and ac- 
curately than he could by relying merely on his 
personal skill and acumen, then such a ‘rationaliza- 
tion’ would have to be considered a decided ad: 
vantage.” —M. Keller (Butler Hospital). 


3753. Kreipe, K. Wahrnehmung und Persinlich- 
keit. (Perception and personality.) 2. ange 
Psychol., 1938, 55, 113-123.—The author discusses 
the relationship between the various sensory-motor 
tests and the character, personality, and typologic®! 
tests, emphasizing the importance of the former !or 
diagnostic purposes because, as compared with the 
latter, they offer a better, more accurate, mor 
scientific approach to individual differences—Y 
F. J. Lehner (Vermont). 


3754. Krout, M. H., & Stagner, R. Personality 
development in radicals: a comparative study 
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cociometry, 1939, 2, 31-46.—213 autobiographical 
syestions were administered to 56 radicals and 97 
son-radicals roughly equated for age, education, and 
economic status. Radicals were more likely to 
onsider themselves rejected by their parents, more 
oessimistic, more handicapped in social relations, 
more subject to inferiority feelings, and more 
equipped with special aptitudes. They did not show 
more undesirable adjustment mechanisms. The data 
are not to be regarded as evaluations of radical 
theory or as implying neuroticism in radicals, but 
rather as ‘‘an effort to establish the factors which 
sensitize certain individuals to, and prevent others 
from accepting, radical ideologies.’-—L. J. Stone 
Sarah Lawrence). 

3755. Ktinkel, H. Die Lebensalter. (Life age.) 
lena: Diederichs, 1939. Pp. 105. RM.3.40.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

3756. Niceforo, A. Brevilineo o  longilineo? 
Studio morfologico del delinquente e metodo del 
profilo grafico. (Long or short lines? Morphological 
study of the delinquent and the method of graphic 
profile.) Citta di Castello: ‘‘Leonardo da Vinci,” 
1938. Pp. 63.—Profile methods are given for record- 
ing a number of traits. They are illustrated with 
data on delinquents.—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


3757. Oldfield, R. C. Some verbal problems 
connected with character nomenclature. J. ment. 
Sci., 1939, 85, 245-255.—Cognizance is taken of the 
fact that many of the concepts of present-day psy- 


{ 


chology are not precise in meaning. 23 psychologists 
submitted accounts regarding their understanding 
f the meaning of reliability and sociability and ac- 
counts of concrete incidents in which reliability or 
viability was demonstrated. Considerable variance 
was noted in the reports. “‘It may be suggested that 
an urgent need is a thoroughgoing reconsideration of 


’ 


the concepts we use in characterizing persons.’ 
—D.G. Ryans (William Woods College). 


_3758. Stephenson, W. Methodological considera- 
tion of Jung’s typology. J. ment. Sci., 1939, 85, 
185-205.—It is proposed that the concept of a one- 
to-one relationship between a fundamental tendency 
to extraversion-introversion and any transient re- 
action of the individual be replaced by a statistical 
consideration. Results are presented to support 
the view. Intercorrelations were calculated employ- 
ing the 0 technique, where persons are the variables 
and traits are the items of a statistical population. 
‘Any number of persons P; . . . P,’’ are considered 
to be “persons of one type if their intercorrelations 
‘atisly the theorem of two factors, one factor being 
common to each trait and the other specific to each.”’ 
‘ensory, intuitive, feeling, and thinking sub-types 
o! introversion-extraversion are indicated.—D. 
Ryans (William Woods College). 


°/99. Stump, N. F. Sense of humor and its re- 
a to personality, scholastic aptitude, emo- 
a maturity, height, and weight. J. gen. Psychol., 
739, 20, 25-32.—90 college students took the Al- 
mack sense-of-humor test and also made self-esti- 
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mates of their sense of humor. Jokes seemed to be 
superior to funny pictures in predicting total score 
on the humor test. Low r’s were obtained between 
test scores and self-estimates, American Council 
psychological examination scores, and emotional 
maturity (Willoughby scale) scores. The correla- 
tions with height were around .35 and with weight .14 
to .18. Self-estimated humorousness correlated .69 
and .61 with esthetic and social attitudes, respec- 
tively, the attitudes being measured by the Allport- 
Vernon study-of-values scale-——C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


3760. Tauber, E. S. Notes on identification and 
oral traits in relation to character. Psychiatry, 1939, 
2, 55-61.—The case is that of a young woman who 
has suffered realistic difficulties. The symptoms 
include oral activities and fantasies. A brief theoreti- 
cal discussion of the relationship of oral traits and the 
processes of identification is included.—M. Grotjahn 
(Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis). 


3761. Witwicki,W. Otypachcharakteru. (Types 
of character.) Warsaw: Ksiegarnia Wojskowa, 1939. 
Pp. 28.—The author distinguishes three mutually 
independent traits of character, namely, boldness, 
openness, and persistence, as well as their opposites 
(timidity, secretiveness, and lack of perseverance). 
From these six traits, combining always out of each 
three the traits not opposed to each other, we obtain 
eight types of character. Besides this, the author 
advocates a second typology, based on tendencies to 
exalt oneself or others and to lower oneself or others. 
The four types obtained in this way may be com- 
bined with the eight above types, giving a rich char- 
acter typology.— S. Blachowski (Poznan). 


[See also abstracts 3558, 3559, 3600, 3609, 3660, 
3688, 3695, 3697, 3699, 3719, 3763, 3766, 3767, 
3775, 3778, 3793, 3799, 3811, 3828, 3838, 3839, 
3853, 3863, 3883, 3887. } 
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3762. Auerbach, W. O kontakcie psychicznym i 
jego roli w nauczaniu. (On psychical contact and 
its role in teaching.) Psychol. wychow., 1938/39, 11, 
1-18.—First the author distinguishes one-sided and 
mutual contact as well as intellectual and emotional 
contact. He then discusses harmonious, extensive, 
profound, active, insistent, and illusory contacts. 
Next he states what significance these various forms 
have for teaching. And finally he deals with the 
conditions for psychical contact, namely, facility in 
penetrating into another’s mind and ease in opening 
one’s own mind to one’s partner.—S. Blachowski 
(Poznah). 

3763. Baumgarten-Tramer, F. Partnerstwo jako 
podstawowe zagadnienie charakterologii. (Partner- 
ship as a fundamental problem of characterology.) 
Psychol. wychow., 1938/39, 11, 49-53.—In char- 
acterological investigations one must take into 
account the mutual relation between two or more 
partners, or a partnership. In an analysis of grati- 
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tude, as an example, the author shows what results 
may be obtained by introducing the factor of partner- 
ship into investigations.—S. Blachowski (Poznafi). 

3764. Begouen, H. Les bases magiques de |’art 
préhistorique. (Magic as a basis of prehistoric art.) 
Scientia, Milano, 1939, 65, 202-216—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 

3765. Berendes, J. Spastische Dysphonie. Un- 
tersuchung tiber der eitsbild und seiner 
Entstehung. (Spastic dysphonia. Investigation of 
the clinical picture and its genesis.) Berlin: Metten, 
1938.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3766. Bond, C. M. Honesty attitudes of three 
hundred college students. Relig. Educ., 1939, 34, 
92-97.—In a paper-and-pencil test involving 258 
possible choices upon 69 propositions, 100 graduate 
and 200 undergraduate students were tested. 
Agreement was found in over 50% of the subjects for 
57 of the propositions; e.g. 97% believed it wrong to 
turn in another’s notebook as your own, 93% 
favored asking a student friend to help in a daily 
quiz, etc. For 7 of the propositions there is consider- 
able difference of opinion. Ways in which such a 
study can be used to aid religious educators are 
pointed out.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


3767. Brahmachari, S. Moral attitudes in rela- 
tion to upbringing, personal adjustment and social 
opinion. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1939, 9, 99-100.— 
Abstract of a Ph.D. thesis — K. M. Cowdery (Stan- 
ford). 

3768. Carpenter, C. R. Behavior and social rela- 
tions of free-ranging primates; Sci. Mon., N. Y., 
1939, 48, 319-325.—O. P. Lester (Buffalo). 


3769. Cavanaugh, J. J. Survey of fifteen religious 
surveys. Bull. Univ. Notre Dame, 1939, 34, 1-128. 
—This volume reports the results of twelve under- 
graduate and three alumni questionnaires on religious 
attitudes and various social questions, conducted as 
separate studies beginning in 1920. Responses of 
8024 students and 2201 alumni are analyzed.— 
W. L. Wilkins (Springfield Junior College). 


3770. Chapple, E. D. Quantitative analysis of 
the interaction of individuals. Proc. nat. Acad. Sci., 
Wash., 1939, 25, 58-67.—Individuals are considered 
to be in interaction if the action of one individual 
is followed by the action of another individual. 
“Action” is made up of overt muscular activities, 
including words, gestures, etc. A method of re- 
cording the duration of each action on the part of 
each individual while observing the interaction of 
individuals in pairs is described. A graphical method 
of analyzing the results is developed, and a discus- 
sion of results of a preliminary study follows.—D. E. 
Smith (Alberta). 

3771. Cotton, J. C. Syllabic rate: a new concept 
in the study of speech rate variation. Speech Mono- 
gr., 1936, 3, 113-117.—A method is presented for 
determining speech rates in terms of syllables per 
second which takes into account the rate variation 
of individual syllables within the phrase rather than 
an average rate covering a definite period. Sugges- 
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tions for constructing rate graphs similar to pitch and 
Hudgins 


intensity graphs are presented.—C. V. 


. (Clarke School). 


3772. Cotton, J. C. Tongue movements an; 
vowel quality. Speech Monogr., 1937, 4, 38-43~ 
To test the theory that variations in tongue position 
determine the characteristic resonance patterns of 
the various vowels, dental base-plate wax was molded 
to form an oral cavity shaped as in the production of 
the vowel [i]. As different vowels were pronounced 
with this device in the mouth, the space between jt 
and the tongue was filled with a water-filled balloon 
Although the oral cavity by this means retained the 
shape characteristic of the vowel [i], both oscillo. 
grams and observers’ judgments indicate that any 
other vowel sound could be produced without loss 
of its characteristic quality. The results confirm 
Russel’s conclusion, based on X-ray studies, that it 
is not justifiable to classify vowels according ¢ 
tongue position —W. H. Wilke (New York Uni. 
versity). 

3773. De Greef, E. Psychology of the totalitarian 
movement. Rev. Politics, 1939, 1, 126-154.—An 
analysis of the ideologies and techniques used by 
Hitler and Mussolini in swaying youth. “Totali- 
tarianism furnishes an exterior for a social life in 
which the lower instincts dominate. Hitlerite racism 
is only one phase of this technique, but it seems to be 
more successful in instrumental value than com- 
munism or Italian fascism.” —W. L. Wilkins (Spring- 
field Junior College). 

3774. Ford,C.S. Society, culture, and the human 
organism. J. gen. Psychol., 1939, 20, 135-179.—25 
societies from North America, Africa, Eurasia, 
Oceania, and South America were studied as to 
their mores, ‘‘with the anticipation that by a process 
of elimination there might ultimately be obtained 
a list of mores common to all or the greater portion 
of the groups studied."" Thus a statement could be 
made ‘‘of the organic characteristics tiniversally the 
subject of direct societal control.’’ A number ol 
problems in the carrying out of this analysis were 
met by a special technique, which is described. 28 
behavior items controlled by societies are listed and 
briefly discussed.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 

3775. Frank, L. K. Cultural coercion and indi- 
vidual distortion. Psychiatry, 1939, 2, 11-2/— 
According to tradition, ideas and conceptions are 
possessions to be fought for and against, as real 
things or entities. We are now in a “changing 
climate of opinion,” and since Marx and Freud we 
are asked to view our conceptions as temporary, 
relative, and purely instrumental ways of seeing the 
universe and giving answers to men’s persistent 
search for certainty. An analysis of the relation 
between culture and psychology in the different 
social classes is given, and the question is asked: 
What are the possibilities of changing our social life 
through mudiication of early child rearing in order 
to minimize the personality distortions that n0¥ 
prevent social order?—M. Grotjahn (Chicago In- 
stitute for Psychoanalysis). 
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3776. Ghosh, R. An experimental study of 
humour. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1939, 9, 98-99.— 
\pstract of a Ph.D. thesis— K. M. Cowdery (Stan- 


ford). 

3777. Hall, M. E. Auditory factors in functional 
grticulatory speech defects. J. exp. Educ., 1938, 7, 
110-132.—In this investigation functional articula- 


tory speech defectives at either a university or an 


elementary-school level were found to show no 
‘nferiority to normal speakers on measures of audi- 
tory acuity, auditory discrimination of either simple 
or complex speech patterns, or auditory memory 
for speech sounds.—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

3778. Hartzfeld, C. A. J. Over juridische en 
algemeene typologie. (Legal and general typology.) 
Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1939, 6, 406-421.—Psy- 
chologists and legal philosophers might well co- 
operate in creating a legal typology. Such a system 
would distinguish between persons who are intro- 
verted and those who are extraverted, those guided 
by reason and those guided by emotion, those who 
evaluate discriminately and those who do so on an 
all-or-none basis, and those who keep to predeter- 
mined principles and those who consider each case 
nitsown merits.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 

3779. Hocart, A. M. Ritual and emotion. 
Character & Pers., 1939, '7, 201-210.—It is a common 
conviction that ritual is the child of emotion. But 
on this basis it is not unique; practically everything 
we do is accompanied and sustained by emotion. 
The author makes a plea that we study ritual by 
describing its forms minutely so that they can be put 
into proper relationship. This problem is part of the 
bigger problem of how cultures are built up and how 
dissolved. —M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 

3780. Hoffmann-Reichhoff, P. K. Religion als 
wesensgesetzliche Forderung. (Religion as a de- 
mand of natural law.) Z. ReligPsychol., 1938, 11, 
165-174.—*'This is an inquiry into the mental dis- 
position of man resulting in a tendency toward 
totality. This tendency works by striving beyond 
itself, beyond the barrier set by the incompleteness 
of man’s gifts, which he can transgress only by taking 
hold of his total essence. As he, however, cannot 
‘ollow this call for himself, he feels unhappily two- 
lold in nature, unless he seeks and finds conjunction 
with God in a religious relation.’"—P. L. Krieger 
Leipzig). 

3781. Hohenstein, R. Intonation und Vokal- 
qualitét in den englischen Mundarten von Norfolk 
und Suffolk. (Intonation and vowel quality in the 
English dialects of Norfolk and Suffolk.) Jn Horn, 
W., & Ketterer, K., Lebendige Sprache. Experi- 
mentalbhonetische Untersuchungen. Berlin-Leipzig: 
W. de Gruyter, 1938. Pp. 21. RM. 3.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

3782. Hollister, R. D. T. Relation between hand 
~ voice impulse movements. Speech Monogr., 

91, 4, 75-100.—By using a device to record simul- 
‘aneously breath pressure while speaking and tap- 
ping, it was found that untrained subjects tended to 
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tap once for each syllable to the extent of 93% and 
84% for the two selections used. The tapping move- 
ments occur almost simultaneously with the utter- 
ance of the syllables, and correspond in duration and 
intensity to these aspects of the syllables. Records 
of hand movements are recommended for the study 
of time and intensity variations in speaking.—W. H. 
Wilke (New York University). 

3783. Huyck, E.M., & Allen,K.D.A. Diaphrag- 
matic action of good and poor speaking voices. 
Speech Monogr., 1937, 4, 101-—109.—Fluoroscopic 
examination of the right hemi-diaphragm of 20 
subjects with good voices and 20 subjects with poor 
voices was made. Comparison of diaphragmatic 
movements showed that these were steady for good 
voices and jerky for poor voices. The average 
excursion of the diaphragm was greater for loud and 
whispered speech than during quiet breathing, but 
the average excursion for normal speaking closely 
approximates that for quiet breathing. In all three 
types of vocalization, the good voices showed greater 
excursion than the poor. Greater diaphragmatic 
action is required for whispering than for loud speech, 
and for loud speech than for normal.—W. H. Wilke 
(New York University). 

3784. Jaide, W. Zum Verstindnis der primitiven 
Zauberei. (The comprehension of primitive sorcery.) 
Arch. ges. Psychol., 1938, 102, 177-203.—In the 
psychology of the primitive, magical properties are 
attributes only from the point of view of the form of 
the object in question. In a closer sense they are 
substantial ‘‘currents’’ or effluxes of the object's 
being. The operation of these currents is continuous 
rather than conditional. Causally, magical action 
cannot occur in the present, but refers on completion 
to the past. Misconceptions of magic, e.g. treating 
mana as an “‘attribute,’’ are based on an inadequate 
conception of sensation and perception. Sensation 
is direct and concrete, proceeding from feeling-ac- 
tivity, and cannot be understood analytically as 
sense-perception. Perception provides a meaningful 
matrix for sensation in the author’s usage. His 
psychology is personalistic—H. D. Spoerl (American 
International College). 

3785. Kellogg, E. W. Reversed speech. J. 
acoust. Soc. Amer., 1939, 10, 324-326.—*‘ Recording 
sound and then reproducing it with the rotation of 
the record reversed is not only a means of amusement, 
but serves to throw some light on our speech habits, 
particularly if one tries to reverse the order of the 
original pronunciation, so that the reproduced sound 
may be actual words. Some of the writer’s observa- 
tions are given in the paper.”"—S. S. Stevens (Har- 
vard). 

3786. Knower, F. H. Graduate theses; an index 
of graduate work in the field of speech. II. Speech 
Monogr., 1936, 3, 1-20.—The previous list of gradu- 
ate theses is brought up to date with analytic tables 
giving number of degrees, institutional sources, and 
classification of subject matter. A classified index 
accompanies the list—C. V. (Clarke 
School). 


Hudgins 
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3787. Knower, F. H. Graduate theses; an index 
of graduate work in the field of speech. III. Speech 
Monogr., 1937, 4, 1-16.—A list of theses completed 
during 1936, continuing the author's index published 
under the same title in Vols. 2 and 3 of this publica- 
tion. Of particular interest to psychologists is the 
group of studies classified under the heading Speech 
Defects.—W. H. Wilke (New York University). 


3788. Leschmann, W. Die Psychopathologie des 
Cervantes. Ein Versuch ihrer Darstellung auf 
kulturgeschichtlicher Grundlage. (The psycho- 
pathology of Cervantes. An attempt to present it 
on the basis of cultural history.) Z. ges. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1938, 160, 767-792.—At a time of highly 
developed psychiatric science in Spain, the author of 
Don Quixote selected a mania of limited duration and 
sharply circumscribed course as the disorder of his 
hero. Cultural aims made the subject appropriate. 
Bibliography.—C. W. Fox (Rochester). 

3789. Lindner, T. Spiritismen—ett socialhy- 
gieniskt problem. (Spiritualism—a social-hygienic 
problem.) Soc.-med. Tidskr., 1939, 16, 21-29. 
—This is a rather extensive critical review and 
discussion of popular spiritualism and ‘“‘scientific 
occultism."’ Spiritualism seems to be very prevalent 
at the present time in Sweden, and the Stockholm 
police department has forbidden public lectures 
with clairvoyant demonstrations to be held in the 
city. This has been done upon the request of the 
mental-hygiene authorities of the city and upon the 
basis of recommendations of neuropsychiatrists, who 
take the view that such meetings and demonstrations 
are injurious to health—M. L. Reymeri (Moose- 
heart Laboratory for Child Research). 


3790. Loeb, E. M., & Toffelmier, G. Kin mar- 
riage and exogamy. J. gen. Psychol., 1939, 20, 181- 
228.—Associations examined in cultures of various 
geographical areas were: (1) association of absence 
of kin marriage with absence of brother-sister avoi- 
dance regulations; (2) association of kin marriages 
with brother-sister avoidance regulations; (3) kin 
marriages associated with a unilateral organization 
of society on a clan or moiety basis. Theories of 
incest are discussed. The first of the above associa- 
tions is valid for almost all areas with a band type of 
organization. Also, “It is general that wherever 
brother-sister avoidance regulations are in force, kin 
marriage of some kind has been observed.”’ ‘The 
third association is generally strong’’ with some ex- 
ceptions. The converse of the last two associations 
do not exist. Bibliography of 85 titles —C. N. Cofer 
(Brown). 


3791. Loomis, C. P., & Davidson, D., Jr. Socio- 
metrics and the study of new rural communities. 
Sociometry, 1939, 2, 56-76.—Those families moving 
away from Dyess Colony were studied by socio- 
metric techniques, dealing particularly with visiting 
relations among families, and by some examination 
of the characteristics of the families that moved. 
“The families which remained and the families 
which moved away from the project, while living on 
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the property, tended to constitute in-groups,” 
Those which moved were smaller, had fewer schoo. 
age children, and participated less in the community’; 
institutions. It is recommended that those share. 
cropper families should be chosen for settlements 
which are relatively immobile, have children of 
school age, and participate in the organizations o/ 
their present communities. Once in the settlemen 
rumors at the expense of the project should be me 
by democratic community and neighborhood discys. 
sion groups. ‘‘Rumors and anxiety prevail unde 
conditions of uncertainty and inadequate informa. 
tion.”’-— L. J. Stone (Sarah Lawrence). 


3792. Léwenfeld, V. The nature of creative 
activity. (Translated by O. A. Oeser.) New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1939. Pp. xviii + 272. $4.00~ 
Through intensive study of the art products of blind 
and weak-sighted individuals, and comparison with 
those of normal children and primitive groups, 
Léwenfeld arrives at a number of significant con. 
clusions with regard to imaginative and expressive 


vision is by no means essential for artistic produc- 
tion; it may even be a handicap if the aim of the 
artist is expressive rather than reproductive. Tw 
types, distinguished both by the character of their 
art products and by their manner of work and atti- 
tude toward their own experiences, are described 
The first is the visual or optic type, whose art is 
essentially of a reproductive character, with the 
sense of sight acting always as the final court of ap- 
peal. The second, known as the haptic type, is 
dominated chiefly by kinesthetic and tactual ex 
perience and by the affective life. The art products of 
the completely blind necessarily belong to this group, 
and the drawings of young children, whether normal 
or weak-sighted, are predominantly of this class. 
Haptic drawings or modelings are characterized by 
excessive emphasis upon a central theme, with minor 
details omitted or glossed over, and much use ol 
symbols that express feeling without much reference 
to visual or anatomical fact. Space is represented 
as it is experienced, not as it is seen; thus a single 
flight of steps may be drawn twice, once for “‘ascend- 
ing,”’ again for ‘‘descending.”’ The relation of these 
types to art theory and the psychology of perception 
is pointed out, and illustrated by many figures an¢ 
plates.— F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 


3793. Maslow, A. H. Dominance, personality, 
and social behavior in women. J. soc. Psych0. 
1939, 10, 3-39.—This continues a previous report 
(Maslow, A. H. Dominance-feeling, behavior, and 
status, Psychol. Rev., 1937, 44, 404-429). The 
method used was the “intensive interview, 
“personality investigation by conversational prov 
ing.”” The subjects were 130 women college gradu: 
ates, of whom 75% were Protestant, 20% Jewish, ane 
5% Catholic. Results included negative correlations 
between dominance-feeling and_self-consciousnes 
“embarrassability,’’ conventionality, modesty, ¢"'! 
jealousy, distrust, quietness, politeness, neatness; # 
positive correlation between dominance-feeling 4" 
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eadership, self-confidence, poise, and hypnotiza- 
bility; and no relation between dominance-feeling 
and worrying, unhappiness, amount of weeping, or 
feelings of sociability. Jewish women were found to 
show the most compensation and Protestants the 
least. The author suggests that dominance-feeling 
is dependent on relative lack of inhibition.—G. 
Brighouse (¢ \ccidental). 


3704. Matumoto, K. [Supplementary report on 
the writing of Chinese characters by children. ] 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1938, 13, 561-563.—38 boys and 
girls in the 6th grade joined in this study, in which 
Rooks 11 and 12 of the Japanese Readers were used. 
100 Chinese characters already learned in Book 11 
and 97 not yet learned in Book 12 were copied and 
no marked difference in errors was found between 
pre- and postlearning materials. Characters copied 
correctly and those mistaken most frequently are 
arranged in tables, and the author points out that 
the fundamental reason for these errors depends 
ypon our natural inclination to bring the forms to 
ompletion, while the tendency towards mistakes 
s due to Gestalt factors. English summary.—R. 
Kuroda (Keijo). 

3795. Meier, N. C. Editors’ attitudes toward 
opinion polls. Psychol. Rec., 1939, 3, 14-20.— 
A report on the results of examining 1040 editors’ 
replies to a questionnaire concerning polls of public 
opinion. 71.2% of the editors said newspaper 
readers are interested; 41.2% said public interest 
is growing and 46.7% denied it. According to 35.6% 
of the replies, polls are an accurate measure of public 
48.3% believed the results serve a useful 
purpose. Comments concerning the Fortune and 
Gallup polls were favorable. A qualitative analysis 
of the results is made, supplemented with samples of 
editors’ comments.—P.S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


3796. Menefee, S. C., & Britt, S. H. Has Mr. 
Dies the floor? New Republic, 1939, 98, 125-127.— 
Students in two psychology classes indicated ap- 
proving, disapproving, and doubtful attitudes in re- 
sponse to 24 names of persons and organizations, 
half of which had figured prominently in the Dies 
committee's hearings and half of which were inserted 
lorcomparison purposes. One class also filled out the 
questionnaire 4 weeks later, and the other took it 
asecond time following reading of material concern- 
ing the Dies committee’s activities. The effect of 
these reports on the students’ attitudes was not very 
great, although support of one labor leader and two 
uberal organizations showed a reduction, presumably 
because of their reported connections with the 
Communist party.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


3197. Moore, P. Vocal fold movement during 
vocalization. Speech Monogr., 1937, 4, 44-55.— 
Motion pictures of the larynx were taken with a high 
speed camera at exposure rates of 720 frames per 
second and 1200 frames per second. These are 
compared with stroboscopic pictures made with an 
ordinary motion picture camera and a glow-lamp 
troboscope. The high speed camera was used to 


opinion. 


3794-3800 


eliminate certain errors inherent in stroboscopic 
studies, namely, that rising or falling pitch causes the 
wave motion along the cords to travel in opposite 
directions; that the rate of apparent movement 
varies directly with the closeness of synchronization; 
and that the lamp flashes several times during the 
exposure of each frame, which in case of a slight 
pitch change produces a blurred image. Another 
possibility for error arises if a single flash is not 
sufficient for the exposure, resulting in a composite 
picture which may indicate an apparent position of 
the vocal cords which did not actually exist. Tenta- 
tive conclusions drawn from the high-speed photo- 
graphs are: (1) the vocal folds vibrate in a complex 
manner which has the characteristics of wave mo- 
tion, and (2) this wave motion begins with the folds 
separating at the anterior portions, the opening 
advancing posteriorly to the arytenoids, which is 
followed by the reverse action in which the closure 
travels anteriorly—W. H. Wilke (New York 
University). 


3798. Murray, A. L. Youth’s problem number 
one; or, Friendship, courtship and marriage. Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: Zondervan, 1938. Pp. 206. $1.35. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3799. Murray, E. A study of factors contributing 
to the maldevelopment of the speech personality. 
Speech Monogr., 1936, 3, 95—-108.-—The data for this 
study were collected from 25 of the best and 25 of the 
poorest speakers of a group of 125 students in speech 
classes. Sources of the data were ratings of speech 
performance, psychological tests, detailed case 
histories, written introspective analyses of the 
speakers themselves, and written reports of the 
speech clinicians working individually with the 
speakers. The speaker’s adjustment to speech 
situations, and his attitudes and habits of thinking, 
are the direct outgrowth of social, emotional and 
speech experiences he has undergone. The primary 
concern for the attainment of speech proficiency is 
the control of the environment of the maturing 
individual within the limits which concern his 
mental-hygiene adjustment. The environmental 
control involves properly directed speech training 
from preschool through the more advanced divisions 
of institutions of learning —C. V. Hudgins (Clarke 
School). 


3800. Nakanisi, A. [An experimental study on 
mimic words. ] Jap. J. Psychol., 1938, 13, 538-553. 
—One of two subjects describes a picture and the 
other draws it according to the description; conversa- 
tion and correction of the picture by the drawer are 
permitted. By such an experiment the author is 
assured of the existence of some mimic words rep- 
resenting the objects suggested. He acknowledges 
not only the linguistic ‘‘field’’ existing between these 
subjects, but.the figure projecting above this field 
as a mimic word. From the mechanical and genetic 
standpoint he made further experiments upon 
totally deaf and dumb persons and upon blind ones; 
mimic words were not found in congenitally totally 
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deaf and dumb persons. English summary.—R. 


Kuroda (Keijo). 


3801. Ortleb, R. An objective study of emphasis 
in oral reading of emotional and unemotional 
material. Speech Monogr., 1937, 4, 56-68.—Phono- 
graph recordings were made of 15 subjects’ readings 
of a sentence of factual material, which 5 judges then 
rated for degree of emphasis of the 40 syllables of the 
sentence. The average correlation of these ratings 
of one judge compared with another was .81. Two 
passages from well known plays were read by two 
professional actors, and the component syllables 
judged for emphasis in the same manner. The 
average intercorrelations of these ratings were .60 
and .66. Quantitative measures of the pitch, time, 
and intensity factors were obtained by making a 
graphic record of the sound waves on the phono- 
graph records and recording intensity by means of a 
high speed output level recorder. Results, similar 
for the emotional and the factual matter, showed 
that emphasized syllables have longer duration, 
greater intensity, wider pitch inflection, and a higher 
pitch level than the unemphasized. Emphasis is a 
function of pitch, intensity and duration —W. H. 
Wilke (New York University). 


3802. Overbeek, W. H. Massapsychologische 
onderzoekingen in een volkstheater. Slot. (Mass- 
psychological studies in a popular theatre. Con- 
clusion.) Mensch en Maatsch., 1939, 15, 129-147.— 
When the audience loses the awareness of unreality, 


it surrenders to a sympathetic emotion consistent 


with the scene presented on the stage. Although 
this occurs most frequently during dramatic mo- 
ments, such ‘suffering’ usually is of short duration 
and is quickly replaced by a returning consciousness 
of its simulated nature. A vague feeling that “‘all 
will end well’’ seems to be present in the background, 
and the slight melancholia which ensues is distinctly 
pleasurable. The degree to which a homogeneous 
reaction is obtained depends upon the size of the 
audience. In a crowded theater contradictory 
emotions are suppressed and the prevailing expres- 
sion of sentiment is accepted by the individual.—H. 
Beaumont (Kentucky). 


3803. Palmer, M. F. The cardiac cycle as a 
physiological determinant of energy distributions in 
speech. Speech Monogr., 1937, 4, 110-126.—Allow- 
ing for a lag of .03 second, certain phases of the 
cardiac cycle were found to be favorable or unfavor- 
able to the development of accent. At the close of 
the maximum ejection phase of ventricular systole 
is a period of the cycle which is unfavorable, and 
auricular systole is unfavorable to accent. A period 
slightly toward the first portion of active diastole 
and the last portion of the period of diastasis are 
favorable to accent—W. H. Wilke (New York 
University). 

3804. Panconcelli-Calzia, G. Phonetik und Kul- 
tur. (Phonetics and culture.) Hamburg: Hansi- 
scher Gildenverlag, 1938. RM.5,-.—P. L. Krieger 


(Leipzig). 
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3805. Podolsky, E. The doctor prescribes music 
New York: Stokes, 1939. Pp. 134. $1.50—Th, 
book is filled with anecdotes regarding the effects 
of music on behavior and contains an account of ; 
few of the experiments in this field. Musica) 
compositions “‘known’’ to serve as tonics and 4s 
sedatives, to alleviate the pain which arises from 
surgery, severe pain of a non-surgical character, and 
the milder types of pain, to aid in the digestion of 
food, to induce sleep, and to straighten out warped 
personalities are offered. There is a final chapter op 
the relation of color to behavior. This is followed 
by a bibliography of 24 titles —P. R. Farnswor) 
(Stanford). 

3806. Prieur, M. Evaluation of objectives ip 
family relationships. Educ. Res. Bull., Ohio § 
Univ., 1938, 17, 260-270.—R. R. Willoughd 
(Brown). 


3807. Rogosin, H. The psychology of chess, 
Chess Rev., 1939, 7, 21-—22.—Topics discussed are the 
qualities necessary in a chess player, whether chess 
is most appropriately included with the arts or with 
the sciences, and whether women are as capable in 
chess as are men.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3808. Schmeing, K. Psychologisch-volkskund- 
liche Gemeinschaftsforschung. (Co-ordinated re. 
search in psychology and anthropology.) Z. angew. 
Psychol., 1938, 54, 373-392.—The advantages of a 
co-ordinated research program between psycholog) 
and anthropology are emphasized for gaining better 
insight, especially from the socio-psychological point 
of view, into such problems as superstitions, their 
origin and manner of dissemination; the origin oi 
racial maxims and speech characteristics, the in- 
portance of fairy tales, and that of the values, hopes 
and ideals of a people-—G. F. J. Lehner (Vermont 


3809. Schwab, E. Uber das Problem des Ervs. 
(The problem of Eros.) Z. ReligPsychol., 1938, ll, 
129-164.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


3810. Seashore, C. E. The psychology of music. 
XVIII. The tonal image. Music Educators J., 193°, 
25, No. 4, 23-24.—A brief account of the tonal 
image written at a somewhat more popular level 
than that of the chapter on imagery in the authors 
Psychology of music (see XIII: 449).—P. R. Farns- 
worth (Stanford). 


3811. Seashore, C. E. The psychology of music. 
XIX. The musical temperament. Music. Educators 
J., 1939, 25, No. 5, 26-27.—Discussion of tonal 
sensitivity, the tonal image and musical exhibi- 
tionism. The “artistic temperament” is said to be 
typical of great musicians——P. R. Farnsworl 
(Stanford). 


3812. Slawson, J. Case-work in an authoritana. 
setting. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1939, 23, 70-80.—A 
study of case-work activities in an official situatio%, 
in the courts, on probation, on parole, in the re 
formatory, in the prison, and in other official agenc® 
whose obligations are the protection of society agai"! 
the offender, and the protection of society agai” 
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those whose potentialities are in the direction of 
conduct harmful to society. Legal aspects prove 


to be a hindrance to case-work in an authoritarian 


situation. The law-enforcement atmosphere may 
afect the attitude of the official case-worker in his 
lations with the clients. There are many limita- 
tions in the authoritarian setting which may be 
constructive, but most of them are not. There is 
evidence for the belief that legal aspects will be less 
of a hindrance in the future because of a more 
socialized thinking which is reducing the gap between 
legal procedure and the therapeutic point of view. 
_P. Brand (New York City). 


3813. Spencer, D. M. The composition of the 
family as a factor in the behavior of children in 
Fijian society. Sociometry, 1939, 2, 47-55.—Fijian 
society treats the family as a large group of indi- 
viduals, related through the male line, in which the 
biological family unit is relatively unimportant. 
Kinship terms are applied to most of the individuals 
the child meets: the major subdivisions are clan, 
mbito (subclan), and household groups. The Fijian 
baby is never permitted to cry if he can be soothed; 
e is constantly fondled; he is suckled whenever 
hungry; and he is his mother’s sole care for 6-8 
months, after which he is more and more in the care 
of relatives. Some half-dozen cases of young Fijian 
hildren are considered against this background: 
the general conclusion is “‘that in every case the 
happy, well-adjusted child was one of a large family 
group which included other children. . . . In socie- 
ties where the organization of the family group differs 
from our own, it is to be expected that environmental 
factors which are important in the development and 
behavior of children in our own society will be 
modified or replaced by others.”"—L. J. Stone 
Sarah Lawrence). 


3814. Steggerda, M., & Macomber, E. Mental 
and social characteristics of Maya and Navajo 
Indians as evidenced by a psychological rating 
scale. J. soc. Psychol., 1939, 10, 51-59.—A 61-item 
rating scale was filled out by 32 persons on the 
Navajos and 23 on the Mayas. The raters were 
missionaries, traders, teachers, nurses, and govern- 
ment officials. Both groups were rated as having 
xeen powers of observation and very good memories, 
as being superstitious, thrifty, socially inclined, 
‘o-operative, good-natured, fond of children, with 
strong family ties. The Navajos were generally 
rated as imaginative and the Mayas as unimagina- 
tive. Excessive alcoholism was said to be frequent 
with both races. The Navajos were said to be cruel 
‘o animals and the Mayas kind.—G. Brighouse 
Occidental). 


3815. Thier, E. Gestaltwandel des Arbeiters im 
Spiegel seiner Lektiire. Ein Beitrag zur Volkskunde 
und Leserfiihrung. (Change of orientation of the 
Vorker as reflected in his reading. A contribution of 
anthropology and the guidance of readers.) Leipzig: 
~arrassowitz, 1939. Pp. 190. RM. 7.50.—R. R. 
"tWoughby (Brown). 


3813-3819 


3816. Tiffin, J.. & Steer, M.D. An experimental 
analysis of emphasis. Speech Monogr., 1937, 4, 69- 
74.—20 subjects read a given sentence five times, 
each time stressing a different word. Analyses of the 
pitch, intensity, and duration of the stressed words, 
compared with the unstressed repetitions of the 
same words, were made to determine the relative 
importance of these factors in determining emphasis. 
The probable order of importance, based on fre- 
quency of occurrence, was (1) longer duration (98%), 
(2) greater magnitude of inflection (84%), reached 
higher pitch (75%), greater intensity (74%), reached 
lower pitch (71%), higher in average pitch (39%), 
lower in average pitch (19%). No single inflectional 
pattern was found in more than 30% of the stressed 
words. Four or more of the factors listed were 
employed in 89% of the cases.—W. H. Wilke (New 
York University). 

3817. Van Dusen, C. R. A study of the relation 
of the relative size of the two hands to speech. 
Speech Monogr., 1937, 4, 127-134.—The volume of 
the two hands is generally different; this difference is 
statistically significant for a group of 44 non- 
stutterers and a group of 39 stutterers. No difference 
was found, however, when comparing the right and 
left hands of the two groups separately. Comparison 
of the sizes of the right hands of stutterers and non- 
stutterers do not bear out the expectation of a 
difference based on the cerebral dominance theory 
of stuttering —W. H. Wilke (New York University). 


3818. Vaughan, J. N. Hypothesis and myth. 
Commonweal, 1939, 29, 314-317—W. L. Wilkins 
(Springfield Junior College). 


3819. Vigotsky, L. S. Thought and speech. 
Psychiatry, 1939, 2, 29-54.—Thought and word are 
not connected with each other by a primary bond. 
A connection originates changes and grows with the 
development of thinking and speech. Word, de- 
prived of meaning, is not word. Meaning is the 
word itself looked at from within. The meaning of a 
word is a phenomenon of thinking. The relationship 
of thought to word is not a thing but a process. 
Therefore, the analysis of the relation between 
thoughts and words must consider the different 
processes through which the thought process goes 
before it is embodied in words. The child begins 
to speak in one-word sentences, and grammar 
precedes logic. The complete fusion of semantic 
and vocal speech begins to break up as the child 
grows older. External speech is the turning of 
thought into words, its materialization and objecti- 
fication. Inner speech originates through differentia- 
tion of the child's primary speech into egocentric 
and social speech. Egocentric speech develops into 
inner speech, in which words perish and bring forth 
thinking with pure meaning. Understanding of a 
person’s speech is the understanding of his words, 
thoughts and motivations. Only “historical psy- 
chology’’ may lead to an understanding.—M. Grot- 


jahn (Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis). 
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3820. Wellek, A. Gefiihl und Kunst. (Feeling 
and art.) Neue psychol. Stud., 1939, 14, No. 1, 3-24. 
—Formal theories of esthetics, which embrace the 
interpretation of esthetic feeling as ‘‘symbolic,” 
are finally being overcome by expressive esthetics. 
Although the structural approach has appeared to 
favor the former by its emphasis on ‘‘good”’ Gestal- 
ten, Krueger’s criterion of ‘‘depth’’ of Gestalten is 
more accurate. The structuration of esthetic feeling 
is based on that of feeling in general, and the genetic 
approach is important. While C. C. Pratt does not 
go to the formal extreme, his dichotomy of the 
objective and subjective aspects is misleading and 
unfruitful. But esthetic feeling is not exclusively 
expressive; the opposition between form and ex- 
pression is also invalid —H. D. Spoerl (American 
International College). 

[See also abstracts 3380, 3513, 3529, 3563, 3546, 
3590, 3654, 3660, 3663, 3667, 3673, 3679, 3695, 
3729, 3746, 3748, 3759, 3824, 3854, 3868, 3880, 
3887, 3889, 3892, 3893, 3894. } 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


3821. Cooper, C. R. Designs in scarlet. Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1939. Pp. 372. $2.75.—A study of 


juvenile delinquency and organized prostitution, 
based on facts obtained by the author from actual 
conversations and from personal visits to places 
contributing to the demoralization of adolescent boys 


and girls—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3822. Elkin, W. A. English juvenile courts. 
London: Kegan Paul, 1938. Pp. 316. 12s. 6d.— 
(Child Develpm. Abstr. XIII: 179). 

3823. Hirakawa, K., Ishibashi, B., & Kamada, J. 
[On mental ability of criminals. ] Gydkei-eiseikai Z., 
1938, 13, 525.—Abilities of attention, selection, and 
construction were quantitatively measured with 
criminals in good physical condition.—R. Kuroda 
(Keijo). 

3824. League of Nations Advisory Committee on 
Social Questions. Prostitutes: their early lives. 
Geneva: League of Nations, 1938. (New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press.) Pp. 139. $0.75.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

3825. Mittermaier, W. Die Vereinigung fiir 
gerichtliche Psychologie und Psychiatrie in Hessen. 
(The union of forensic psychology and psychiatry in 
Hesse.) Butzbach/Oberhessen: Schneider, 1938. 
Pp. 30.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3826. Weber, R. Die Tiaterpersinlichkeiten des 
Mannheimer Autobanditenprozesses. (The criminal 
personalities of the Mannheim auto-bandits.) Krim- 
inalistik, 1939, 13, 55-58.—The two youths, 18 
and 19 years old, had had careers as juvenile de- 
linquents. Their common traits were egocentricity, 
unreliability, coldness, domination by instinct, and 
intelligence above average. Their driving motive 
was desire for adventure, leadership and renown.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


[See also abstracts 3663, 3722, 3756, 3812. ] 


INDUSTRIAL AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


INDUSTRIAL AND PERSONNEL PROBLEys 


3827. Baeyer, W. J. Kinder- und jugendpsy. 
chiatrische Gesichtspunkte in der Aussprache mit 
Offiziersbewerbern. (Child- and adolescent-psy. 
chiatric points of view in interviews with candidates 
for commissions.) Z. angew. Psychol., 1938, 55 
238-256.—The value of a psychiatric examinatio, 
in interviewing and advising candidates for army 
commissions is discussed, especially with reference 
to the importance of discovering certain complexe 
and anxieties, such as those of fear, insecurity, and 
insufficiency.—G. F. J. Lehner (Vermont). — 


3828. Baumgarten-Tramer, F. Metoda moil- 
wych wypadk6w w badaniu testowym. (The method 
of possible cases in test investigations.) Psycho. 
technika, 1938, 12, 44—50.—The author advises fo, 
test investigations the determination of all possible 
types of behavior of testees during the time the 
are taking the test, as well as a characterologica 
estimation of these types of behavior. She illustrates 
the method by two examples.—S. Blachowst; 
(Poznan). 


3829. Bittner, R. H., & Worcester, D. A. The 
selection of men for the Nebraska safety patrol. / 
consult. Psychol., 1939, 2, 57-64.—An interpretive 
inquiry into the procedures used in selecting the 
Nebraska safety patrol, including requirements t 
satisfy criteria of age, height, weight, physical fitness 
education, and character, and the application of th: 
general adaptability test of the O’ Rourke policeman 
examination and the Bregman revision of the Arm 
Alpha examination, form B. Interviews were held 
with each applicant, who was rated by four obser. 
vers, and a six weeks’ training period in practical 
skills was held as a further selective procedur 
Three stages of elimination were represented. Th 
O’Rourke policeman examination had little dis 
criminative value in the selections; the Army Alpha 
examination was more successful as a discriminativ' 
instrument. More men with high interview scores 
than with low scores were finally chosen. Asa grou; 
the selected patrolmen had a very high mean Arm 
Alpha score.—P.5S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


3830. Budkiewica, J. InZynier Jan Wojciechow- 
ski jako autor na polu psychotechniki. (Engineer 
Jan Wojciechowski as author in the field of psycho 
technics.) Psychotechnika, 1938, 12, 7-20.—As 
appreciation of the scientific creativeness of Engineer 
Wojciechowski, founder of the Polish Psychotechnic 
Association and chief propagandist of psyc! 
technics in Poland.—S. Blachowski (Poznan). 


3831. Dunford, R. E. Advocating employee t- 
ing. Person. J., 1939, 17, 352-354.—Supervisors 
frequently object that rating scales are just one mort 
blank to fill out and that they do not suit tel 
departments. Inefficient workers may object © 
them because they fear the result of scrutiny. They 
can be improved only with experimental use and 
should be welcome as an effort to obtain an impart’ 
evaluation of services—M. B. Mitchell (Psycho 
pathic Hospital, State University of Iowa). 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


3832. Flik, G. Ergebnisse einer experimentellen 
Untersuchung tiber die Wiedergabe der Funk- 
reichen. (Results of an experimental investigation 
soncerning the reproduction of telegraphic code.) 
7 angew. Psychol., 1938, 55, 222-237.—The author 
analyzes the motor activities involved in sending 
code, and discusses certain characteristic involuntary 
transformations. Some of these may be classified as 
follows: the law of restructuralization, in which a 
hole composed of parts having an objectively 
equated emphasis or value is transformed into one 
with parts of unequal emphasis; the law of unifica- 
tion, or the tendency to unify subjectively into a 
whole parts objectively isolated; the law of differ- 
entiation, or the tendency to separate into groups a 
multimembered whole; the law of Prignanz, or the 
tendency to accentuate subjectively certain objec- 
tive characteristics. The sending of Morse code 
specifically illustrates all these tendencies. Knowl- 
edge of these occurrences is important for both 
instructor and pupil.—G. F. J. Lehner (Vermont). 
3833. Jenkins, J. G. A departmental program in 
psychotechnology. J. consult. Psychol., 1939, 2, 
34-56—A description of a program in psycho- 
technology with a focus upon research at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland.—P.S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


3834. Lossagk, H. Sinnestduschungen und Ver- 
kehrsunfall. (Sensory illusions and traffic accidents.) 
Berlin: Franckh, 1937. Pp. 85. RM. 2.50.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

3835. Mandell, M. M. Merit system adminis- 
trators. Person. J., 1939, 17, 344-351.—A summary 
is given of the duties of those civil service employees 
who are to construct, analyze, and administer civil 
service examinations. They should have a thorough 
knowledge of the testing field, such as can be ob- 
tained from work in education and _ psychology. 
Outside specialists called in to prepare examinations 
in highly technical fields such as engineering fre- 
juently do not have the necessary knowledge of test 

mstruction to produce a test which will be com- 
parable to other tests given by the civil service. 
ixtensive in-service training is necessary to supple- 
ment even the best of previous training.—M. B. 
Mitchell (Psychopathic Hospital, State University 
ol iowa). 


3836. Mierke, K. Uber die “praktische Veranla- 
gung.” (Concerning “practical aptitude.”)  Z. 
ingew. Psychol., 1938, 55, 154-192.—It is of the 
greatest importance for the welfare of any army that 
ts ofhcers be “‘practical’’ instead of ‘‘theoretical.” 
‘his involves not merely practicality in specific 
tasks, but rather in a wide acquaintance with all 
technical, organizational, and personnel phases of 
army life. Psychological tests can contribute to the 
task of selecting men possessing such “practical 
aptitude."—G, F. J. Lehner (Vermont). 


Kes Schinzle, J. Meine interessantesten Tref- 
*t und meine lehrreichsten Fehler. (My most 
interesting predictions and my most instructive 
“rors.) Z. angew. Psychol., 1938, 55, 193-212.— 


3832-3841 


Several individual cases are discussed in some of 
which military success, as predicted from psycho- 
logical tests, was achieved, and some in which the 
predictions were wrong. The importance of taking 
into account the total personality rather than 
isolated behavioral variables in making predictions 
is emphasized.—G. F. J. Lehner (Vermont). 

3838. Walther, R. H. Interessante Fille. (In- 
teresting cases.) Z. angew. Psychol., 1938, 55, 212- 
221.—It is necessary, for the purpose of obtaining an 
accurate characterological picture of an individual, 
to supplement the observations of an interview and 
the results of various diagnostic tests of personality 
by observation of the individual’s behavior in the 
actual situations in which he is later to perform. 
Two cases from army life are described in detail.— 


G. F. J. Lehner (Vermont). 


3839. Wohlfahrt, E. Gruppenstatistische Ergeb- 
nisse zur Frage: Wesensart und Interessenrichtung. 
(Group statistics concerning the question of tem- 
perament and interests.) Z. angew. Psychol., 1938, 
55, 124-153——A psychological questionnaire was 
given to 1350 individuals who presented themselves 
as candidates for military commissions. Of these 750 
were accepted, 600 were rejected. Of the latter 
group, 150 were rejected because of ‘inadequate 
temperament and vitality’’; 150 because they were 
too strongly egocentric, i.e. they lacked the capacity 
for social conformity; 150 because of ‘“‘personal 
objections,”” and 150 because they lacked force and 
stability of will. Specific item differences between 
those accepted and those rejected are given.—G. F. 
J. Lehner (Vermont). 


3840. Wojciechowski, J. 
kolejowej na kuli ziemskiej. (The state of railroad 
psychotechnics in the world at large.) Psycho- 
technika, 1938, 12, 26-30.—On the basis of an inter- 
national questionary, the author reviews the in- 
vestigations and the statistics for railroad employees 
investigated in all the countries that cultivate rail- 
road psychotechnics.-—S. Blachowski (Poznan). 


[See also abstracts 3399, 3535, 3740. | 
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(incl. Vocational Guidance) 


3841. Baley, S. Psychologja wychowawcza w 
zarysie. (An outline of educational psychology.) 
Lwéw-Warsaw: KsiaZnica-Atlas, 1938. Pp. 686.— 
Taking the standpoint that the object of educational 
psychology is the educational process by the aid of 
which the educator forms the mind of the pupil, the 
author discusses in the general part of his work 
psychological problems touching the products of 
education, and thus habits, knowledge, ideals, 
tastes, attitudes. In this part he is also interested in 
educability and heredity; in addition, he deals with 
self-education, the development of instincts, the 
educational influence of the social environment, the 
psychology of pupil and teacher, etc. In the rest of 
the book, the author takes up problems connected 
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with the family and the school as educational 
institutions. Here he discusses the school program 
and teaching methods, coeducation, grading of the 
pupil by the teacher, and many other psychological- 
educational problems.—S. Blachowski (Poznah). 


3842. Beaumont, H. The evaluation of academic 
counseling. J. higher Educ., 1939, 2, 79-82; 116.— 
Contrasting ‘‘personal counseling’’ and ‘‘academic 
counseling,’’ the author indicates the necessity of a 
thorough knowledge ‘‘of psychology, mental hygiene, 
and the essentials of psychiatric diagnosis,"’ as well 
as “profound understanding of curriculums, of the 
content of courses—mechanics of course require- 
ments’ for satisfactory counseling in both fields. 
The effectiveness of such counseling may be evalu- 
ated in terms of: (1) frequency with which students 
withdraw from the institution for other than financial 
reasons; (2) academic standing maintained by the 
students; (3) above-average and below-average 
marks. At the University of Michigan the following 
three systems of counseling were evaluated on these 
bases: (1) a few counselors spending most of their 
time checking academic schedules to ascertain their 
conformity with uniform University regulations; (2) 
members of a large staff spending considerable time 
with their students checking social as well as 
academic adjustments; (3) a system in which def- 
inite effort was made to include vocational guidance 
in addition to the above factors. Marked differences 


occurred in each of the systems, the third system 
having many benefits over the first and second. The 


variations could not have occurred because of 
differences in the selection of advisors, mental ability 
of the student groups, or differences in the grading 
system.—R. A. Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania). 


3843. Bedford, J. H. Youth and the world’s 
work. Los Angeles: Soc. for Occupational Res., 
634 W. 34th St., 1938. Pp. 148. $2.00.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 


3844. Beery, J.R. “Who goes tocollege.” Educ. 
Adm. Supervis., 1939, 25, 25—36.—The author reviews 
studies relating to the differences between high- 
school graduates who go to college and those who do 
not, and concludes that the reliability of prediction 
of probable college attendance on the basis of in- 
telligence alone increases as one approaches either 
extreme of the intelligence range.—(Courtesy J. 
educ. Res.). 


3845. Blakeman, E. W. Transitional behavior. 
Relig. Educ., 1939, 34, 98-105.—This is a book re- 
view of From School to College, by Hartshorne, Hale 
and others. The book and the material presented 
in it are considered from the point of view of ap- 
proach, case material, habit patterns of cases studied, 
performance, religion, etc.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


3846. Burt, C. The relations of educational 
abilities. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1939, 9, 55-71.— 
To reinvestigate relations between performances in 
the chief branches of the school curriculum by more 
modern statistical methods and to determine how 
far these performances could be explained by a 
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single factor, tests were given to 613 10-year-old 
children, a number sufficient to reduce probable 
errors enough to make significant statistica] indices 
of any emerging group factors. Application oj 
both “‘group factor methods” of factor analysis and 
more recent and complicated “general facto, 
methods” produced, as in an earlier study, evidence 
of a general, a verbal, an arithmetical, and a manya| 
factor. The group factor method proves to be , 
direct and easy way of isolating a simple structure oj 
primary abilities comparable with the results of 
more complicated methods.— K. M. Cowdery (Stap. 


ford). 


3847. Degering, E. F., & Remmers, H.H. Effec. 
tiveness of regular laboratory work versus lecture 
demonstrations. Sch. & Soc., 1939, 49, 458-460~ 
Organic chemistry students at Purdue Universit 
were divided into two sections during a two-year 
test period, one section taking the regular laborator 
work, the other being given lecture demonstrations 
The latter method was found as effective as the for. 
mer for the teaching of theoretical organic chemistr 
when grades earned by the two groups were averaged 
and compared. Figures are presented to show that 
the lecture demonstration method will effect 
conservatively estimated saving in cost of construc- 
tion, maintenance, etc., of nearly seven dollars per 
student per semester.”"—L. A. Averill (Worcester 
Teachers College). 


3848. Greene, H. A. [Chairman.]}] Educational 
tests and their uses. Rev. educ. Res., 1938, 8, No.5 
Pp. 94.—This issue deals with the construction and 
use of tests which evidence pupil growth in abilities 
and contains discussions on: studies of educational 
achievement, educational prevention, diagnosis and 
remediation, the essay-type test, the improvement 0! 
classroom testing, developments in test scoring and 
analysis, the educational measurement movement in 
perspective, and recent literature on testing. Bibli- 
ography.—(Courtesy J. educ. Res.). 


3849. Hartson, L. D. Relative value of school 
marks and intelligence tests as bases for rating 
secondary schools. Sch. & Soc., 1939, 49, 354-356.— 
A cumulative study of school marks and intelligence 
tests over a period of 15 years at Oberlin College 
showed no significant correlation between mean 
intelligence-test scores and mean secondary-schoo! 
grades, or between college freshman standing and 
high school standing, but found between college 
standing and intelligence rating a correlation ol ./\. 
Some effort is being made to group the secondary 
schools in terms of these findings, with the hope that 
the admissions office will be better able to interpre! 
the credentials of candidates for the Oberlin !res’- 
man classes.—L. A. Averill (Worcester Teachers 


College). 


3850. Hopkins, K. D. Punishment in school. 
Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1939, 9, 8-28.—From ques 
tionnaires answered by 2628 normal school children 
aged 8 to 16, conclusions are reached that = 
children under 12 argument and reasoning appea'' 
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EDUCATIONAL 


be insufficient to produce lasting effect on conduct; 
cognition by children of the deterrent effect of a 
sublic scolding seems too slight to guarantee suffi- 
na success to balance its disadvantages; corporal 
oynishment should be administered only rarely to 
sdolescents and then not by the teacher, but with 
younger children the sharp corrective and stimulat- 
fect of an occasional stroke with the cane is of 
eater benefit than the most sy mpathetic explana- 
ti tions: -to avoid creating a feeling of injustice, punish- 
nent should conform as far as possible to socially 
approved procedure; feelings of shame, anger, re- 
venge and sorrow in connection with punishment are 
aly short-lived; prior to adolescence the sex of the 
teacher is immaterial, but thereafter separate educa- 
tion of the sexes under teachers of their own sex is 
sable —K. M. Cowdery (Stanford). 


3851. James, W. Talks to teachers on psychology. 

Nex ed.] (Introd. by John Dewey and W. H. 

lpatrick.) New York: Holt, 1939. Pp. 253. 
OR R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3852. Johnson, W. H. Sound mental health and 
the high school student. Sch. & Soc., 1939, 49, 435-— 
439—The superintendent of the Chicago schools 
endorses mental-hygiene programs for adolescent 
upils, since stresses and strains are numerous at 
hat level. Every boy and girl in the high schools of 
Chicago chooses his or her own sequence of study 
and extra-curricular activity on the basis of in- 
terests and needs, and hence is aided to insure 


iccessful performance and to plan ahead. High 
hool teachers have a grave responsibility in helping 
the poorly adjusted to readjust and the well ad- 


isted tocontinue so. ‘‘The schools are in the trailer 
age when it comes to the importance of mental 
hygiene.”"—L. A. Averill (Worcester Teachers Col- 


ege), 


3853. Kerck, E. Konstitutionstypus und Grund- 
schulleistung. (Constitutional type and elementary 
chool performance.) Z. menschl. Vererb.- u. 
Aonst Lehre, 1938, 22, 482-526.—The object of the 
tudy was to determine the relationship between 
nstitutional type and school performance. It 
lealt with all the boys, a total of 261, in the 6th 
grades of all schools in Greifswald, since 11-12 years 
s conside red the most favorable age for constitu- 
mal-typological diagnosis. The pupils, on comple- 
tion of the tests, were divided into 6 constitutional 
ypes: schizothy mic, ‘“‘more”’ schizothy mic (than 
yclothymic), cyclothymic, ‘‘more’’ cyclothymic 
lan viscous), viscous, mixed type. It was found 
that the relationship between constitution and school 
performance as a whole was: schizothymics rank 
highest ; cyclothymics receive the largest number of 
assing’ (““fair’ ") grades, very few “‘good”’ grades; 


P ne 
‘he “more” types rank somewhat lower than the pure 


types; the viscous groups have a very low general 
ranking; the mixed type, for the most part, have 
— ranking. Other tests established the 
relationship between constitution and the individual 
iool subjects, and between constitution and the 
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pupil’s school record as a whole.—S. W. Downs 
(Berkeley, Calif.). 

3854. Klein, H. A. An experiment in character 
building. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1939, 23, 116-127.— 
An experiment conducted in the church school of the 
First Congregational Church of Los Angeles on 12 
boys and girls in the recognition of causes and results 
of social behavior. The interests of the children were 
determined, their problems were discussed with both 
the teacher and the parent, and reasons for their 
social reactions were discovered. In this experiment, 
social case-work techniques were used in short- 
contact situations, the treatment consisting of manip- 
ulation of the environment, the release of tensions, 
and the direction of attitudes through the use of 
relationships. The children were of superior ability. 
The results obtained in the building of character of 
the children justify the continuance of the project. 
—P. Brand (New York City). 


3855. Lindworsky, J. Training of the will. 
(Trans. by A. Steiner & E. Fitzpatrick.) (Rev. ed.) 
Milwaukee: Bruce, 1938. Pp. 173. $2.00.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

3856. Mackay, I. H. A study of zeros in elemen- 
tary arithmetic. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1939, 
9, 103—An abstract of an Ed.B. thesis—KXK. M. 
Cowdery (Stanford). 


3857. McGovern, K. The school looks at child 
guidance. Understanding the Child, 1937, '7, No. 4, 
28-31.—The changing concept of teaching children 
rather than subjects has forced ‘“‘child guidance” 
upon the school. The clinic worker aids the teacher 
by presenting to her the clinical procedure in gui- 
dance.—S. A. Kirk (Milwaukee Teachers College). 


3858. Miller, E.O. A scientific basis for counsel- 
ing. J. higher Educ., 1939, 4, 182-186.—Counseling 
rests upon a careful and objective analysis of the 
individual and the analysis of the fields into which he 
might be guided. The author presents the test 
results of a single student taken from a group study 
of 150 freshmen. Beginning with a limited group of 
tests, he shows the lack of significant information. 
Adding further test results, he shows the further 
knowledge obtained, and finally gives the complete 
battery of tests and retests to bring about a more 
satisfactory understanding of the individual stu- 
dents. The author reports that in order to carry 
through such an extensive program a one-hour 
course with college credit was given during the 
freshman year. During the first period brief sug- 
gestions for study were given and tests relative to 
academic achievement were given and discussed. 
During the second part of the course various phases 
of mental hygiene were discussed, and the Bernreuter 
personality inventory was filled out and explained. 
The third part of the course was given to reading and 
discussion of vocational information, and the Stan- 
ford vocational interest inventory was given. Sev- 
eral aptitude tests were also employed. The author 
stresses the necessity that the work be given under 
the department of psychology, at the present time at 
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least, and that the standard tests must be interpreted 
by one with psychological insight and training.—R. 
A. Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania). 

3859. Millington, N. F. Homework and leisure 
time activities. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1939, 9, 104. 
—An abstract of an M.A. thesis— K. M. Cowdery 
(Stanford). 

3860. Nisbet, S. D. Non-dictated spelling tests. 
Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1939, 9, 29-44.—Results of 
giving to 80 pupils, average age 11:7, a multiple- 
choice, a skeleton-word, a wrongly-spelled, and a 
second dictation spelling test were compared with an 
originally given dictation spelling test as criterion. 
As alternatives for dictation tests, where these are 
not feasible, wrongly-spelled and skeleton-word tests 
seem most justified, with the latter slightly superior 
because of small interfering suggestion effects from 
the wrongly-spelled test words—K. M. Cowdery 
(Stanford). 

3861. O’Shea, H. E. Mental health problems in 
college. J. consult. Psychol., 1939, 2, 41-48.—A 
report of an address delivered at the 1938 September 
meeting of the A.A.A.P. A college psychologist has 
three main functions: (1) to be aware of as many 
significant factors as possible in the changing institu- 
tional life, such as academic requirements, living 
conditions, faculty personalities, and campus social 
life, in order to make appropriate recommendations 
pointed toward a more wholesome and constructive 
life; (2) to understand and diagnose the behavior of 
every student in the college; (3) to administer 
psychological therapy directly or indirectly. Be- 
cause of his familiarity and sympathy with educa- 
tional and clinical procedures the psychologist is 
probably the officer best fitted to act as a pivot and 
integrating factor in the college mental health 
service. Portrait of E. K. Strong.—P.S. de Q. 
Cabot (Simmons). 

3862. O’Shea, H. E. A psychologist in a univer- 
sity nursery school. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1939, 23, 
40-49.—A study of the methods adopted by the 
psychologist in making the parents aware of their 
responsibilities. A parents’ organization was formed, 
which determined its own problems for discussion 
and thereby understood more clearly the problems 
presented by the children and their methods of 
solution. Several case histories and the subsequent 
treatment of the children and parents are given.—P. 
Brand (New York City). 

3863. Rivlin, H. N. Personality problems of 
teachers. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1939, 23, 12-25.— 
Though several studies have been made on the 
personality traits of teachers, no conclusion has 
determined what these traits are. However, they 
are important in determining a teacher's success, 
and they are the same as those required in other 
professions. Some traits, such as oversensitiveness 
to criticism and unfairness in treatment of children, 
need modification. These traits can be modified, but 
the process is not simple, because it is difficult not 
only to discover the underlying causes, but even 
more so to remove them. A preventive program 
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which selects the new teachers so that they have the 
personality required in the classroom is a solutio, 
for the future—P. Brand (New York City). 


3864. Samler, J. The high-school graduate anj 
the dropout. J. exp. Educ., 1938, 7, 105-99~ 
Comparative data on graduates and non-graduyates 
(dropouts) are presented in tabular form op 4 
different educational and vocational adjustments 
which had been made during or subsequent 
school experience.—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). _ 


3865. Smith, H. L., & Eaton, M. T. A diagnostic 
study of efficiency in arithmetic. Bull. Sch. Edy. 
Ind. Univ., 1939, 15, No. 2, 3-49.—The authors 
describe the results of group diagnosis of abilit, 
with number facts by means of a special apparatys 
called the ‘‘number master.”’ Results from a stud) 
of 77 4th-grade pupils demonstrated the efficiency of 
the methods in selecting children for further indi. 
vidual attention. The necessity of mastering the 
addition facts before attempting the other processes 
is demonstrated. Cases illustrating individual 
diagnosis are presented.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


3866. Smith, H. L., & Eaton, M.T. Teaching the 
number facts of addition. Bull. Sch. Educ., Ind 
Univ., 1939, 15, No. 2, 51-88.—23 college students 
were given preliminary tests in the arithmetic 
processes. They were then drilled on the addition 
combinations. Subsequent tests showed improve. 
ment not only in addition but also in the other 
processes.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


3867. Sobolski, K. Wyniki badafi nad czasem i 
rodzajem reakcji nauczycieli nalezacych do réinych 
typéw antropologicznych. (Results of an investiga- 
tion.of the time and kind of reaction of teachers 
belonging to different anthropological types.) Psy: 
chol. wychow., 1938/39, 11, 83-86.—44 men and I4 
women primary-school teachers were investigated 
The quickest reaction time to touch impressions was 
shown by representatives of the dinaric and |itoral 
types; to visual and auditory impressions, by those 
of the armenoidal type.—S. Blachowski (Poznat). 

3868. Spoerl, D. T. A study of some of the pos- 
sible factors involved in language learning. /0 
Lang. J., 1939, 23; 428-431.—A study of language 
learning through tests shows definite correlation 
with intelligence for women, but none for men. This 
suggests the presence of diverse factors. There was 
no correlation for ascendance-submission or [of 
form. Relation between German grade and scho- 
lastic standing indicates that language ability 1s ne! 
an isolated type of learning.—D. 7. Spoer! (Spring: 
field, Mass.). 


3869. Stevaen, B. Une premiére étape dans I 
étude expérimentale du calcul a |’école primaitt. 
(The first stage in an experimental study of ant 
metic ability in the primary school.) Rev. Pecos. 
Univ. Brux., Cah. 2, 1936. Pp. 146.—Chapter ! 
covers the published material on verification 0! 
biogenetic laws with respect to calculation. ™ 
chapter II a survey is given of the experim 
performed on a group of kindergarten childres 


ents 
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MENTAL TESTS 


si, years of age. Stevaen found that on entrance 
1 the primary school the child normally possesses a 
concept of the first five numbers and knows how to 
count at least to 10. Chapter III covers the diffi- 
es encountered in calculation in the primary 
and describes the various arithmetic tests 
ysed, which include both calculation and problems. 
Chapter IV describes the technique and results 
obtained from an experimental study of the child’s 
knowledge of arithmetic at different stages in 
primary instruction. In conclusion Stevaen em- 
ohasizes the fact that intuition should be only a 
means and not an end and that the teacher should 
not neglect the child’s capacity for abstraction, 
visualization, and memory, and should furnish exer- 
cises which develop the necessary automatisms. He 
aiso believes that the reasoning required for certain 
problems is beyond the child’s logical equipment in 
the primary school.—R. Nihard (Liége). 

3870. Uzdafiska, R. Przypadek wybitnych trud- 
noéci w czytaniu i pisaniu. (A case of particular 
reading and writing disability.) Psychol. wychow., 
1938/39, 11, 10-27.—The case of an 11-year-old 
boy, who in addition to particular disability in 
reading and writing shows also other psychical 
lefects, as great fatiguability, fluctuation of atten- 
tion and of memory, and chaotic thinking. By 
combating the defective associations, which were 
the source of mistakes in reading and writing, the 
author after a year of instruction obtained a con- 
siderable improvement.—S. Blachowski (Poznaf). 


3871. Wallin, J. E. W. What teachers think 
about the value of mental hygiene courses. Educ. 
idm. Supervis., 1938, Dec., 675—-686.—85 elementary 
and secondary-school teachers enrolled in a mental 
hygiene course ranked the value of the course in 
comparison with the half dozen college courses they 
considered most valuable to them personally and 
professionally. 67.5% of the students ranked mental 
iygiene first of the six courses in its personal value, 
and 43.7% ranked it first in its professional value. 
0% ranked it first or second for its personal 
value and 63.7% first or second for its professional 
value. The highest three rankings were accorded 
it lor personal value by 91.2% of the respondents 
and for professional value by 77.5%. The results 
lor this course are discussed relative to the rankings 
lor other courses. Several limitations of the study 
are brought out.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


3872. Woody, G. Similarities and differences in 
the play activities in two public schools with con- 
tasting environment. J. exp. Educ., 1938, 7, 145- 
'S7—By means of the personal interview technique 
children in the first six grades of a laboratory school 
with expanded curriculum and the more con- 
ventional public school were questioned regarding 
‘heir play activities. Games mentioned by the 
Pupils fell into five groups: (1) singing games, (2) 
traditional games, (3) newer games, (4) adult sports, 
‘nd (9) card and table games. Results are presented 
4 series of tables which reveal the comparative 
Merest in the various type games of the two schools 


culti 
school 
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according to grade, sex, and race. The probable 
reasons for similarities and differences are discussed. 
—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


[See also abstracts 3485, 3662, 3684, 3690, 3703, 
3721, 3746, 3762, 3766, 3794, 3886, 3891, 3892, 
3894. ] 
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3873. Barron, P. D. Motivation in group testing. 
Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1939, 9, 101-102.—Abstract 
of an Ed.B. thesis — K. M. Cowdery (Stanford). 

3874. Becker, F. Die Intelligenzpriifung unter 
vélkischem und typologischem Gesichtspunkt. (In- 
telligence testing from a racial and typological point 
of view.) Z. angew. Psychol., 1938, 55, 15-111.—312 
individuals aged 14-35 were classified typologically 
(by means of tests regularly employed at Marburg 
and previously described) and given several varieties 
of intelligence tests. From the results it is con- 
cluded that there is no general intelligence common 
to all, or that differences between individuals are 
not merely of a quantitative nature. Instead, there 
are different kinds of intelligence corresponding to 
the various individual types, e.g. the J:-type, the J 2- 
type, etc., which precludes the possibility of rank- 
ordering individuals on the basis of intelligence.— 
G. F. J. Lehner (Vermont). 

3875. Hildreth, G. Retests with the new Stan- 
ford-Binet scale. J. consult. Psychol., 1939, 2, 49- 
53.—Comparisons of data from the 1916 and 1937 
editions of the Stanford-Binet tests significantly 
showed that: (1) ‘‘a substantially larger increase in 
IQ is found when children originally given the 1916 
edition of the test were retested with the revised 
edition, than when they were retested with the 1916 
edition’’; (2) greater score increments were shown 
in the 1937 edition when ‘‘compared with the 1916 
scale at the age levels eleven, twelve, thirteen and 
fifteen than at other age levels.’’-—P.S. de Q. Cabot 
(Simmons). 

3876. Jaensch, E. R. Grundsitze fiir Auslese, 
Intelligenzpriifung und ihre praktische Verwirk- 
lichung. (Principles of selection, intelligence testing, 
and their practical application.) Z. angew. Psychol., 
1938, 55, 1-14.—Subtitle: An introduction to the 
work of F. Becker, Intelligence testing from a racial 
and typological point of view. It is pointed out that 
the view of differences in intelligence between in- 
dividuals, conventionally considered as of a quantita- 
tive nature, needs revision because it overlooks the 
fact that there may also be different kinds of in- 
telligence corresponding to typological differences. 
—G. F. J. Lehner (Vermont). 

3877. Miller, F. M., & Raven, J.C. The influence 
of positional factors on the choice of answers to 
perceptual intelligence tests. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 
1939, 18, 35-39.—The test consisted of an incomplete 
matrix of relations. Six or eight alternatives were 
arranged below the matrix, one of which had to be 
selected as completing the pattern. If the problem 
was of moderate difficulty, the position of the correct 
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alternative made little difference in the percentage of 
correct solutions, but favorite positions were ap- 
parent if the problem was too difficult for the 
subject. In that case, correct results were obtained 
by chance if the right answer was in a favored 
position.—E. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 


3878. Raven, J. C. The R.E.C.I. series of per- 
ceptual tests: an experimental survey. Brit. J. med. 
Psychol., 1939, 18, 16-34.—Score distributions for 
different populations are presented based on tests 
of perceptual capacity standardized in the research 
department of the Royal Eastern Counties Institu- 
tion, Colchester. Each test consists in the com- 
pletion of a matrix of relations by selection of an 
alternative from among six or eight which are offered. 
The themes are (1) continuous patterns, (2) analogies 
between pairs of figures, (3) progressive alteration of 
patterns, (4) permutations of figures, and (5) resolu- 
tion of figures into constituent parts. There are 
three physical forms of the test, a board form for 
children aged 3 to 8 and for the mentally defective, a 
standard form for individual testing of normal 
children of 8 yearsand older, anda groupform. Re- 
ported scores are given for 19 children aged 3 to 4, 
for sub-groups of 600 school children aged 5 to 14, 
and for a few university students, soldiers, and feeble- 
minded individuals. Reliabilities, age changes in 
mean score and variance, and interrelations between 
some of the subtests are given. Revised tests have 
been prepared on the basis of the survey as reported. 
—E. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 


3879. Stephenson, W. A reply to recent criticisms 
of intelligence testing. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1939, 
18, 53-64.—A reply to Hill (Brit. J. med. Psychol., 
1938, 17, 258), based on Spearman and considera- 


tions from Gestalt psychology. Dullness is said to 
be characteristic of inherent brain dynamics, rather 
than attributable to environmental influences.— 
E. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 


[See also abstracts 3577, 3685, 3727, 3752. ] 
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3880. Adams, S. Analysis of verb forms in the 
speech of young children, and their relation to the 
language learning process. J. exp. Educ., 1938, 7, 
141-144.—"‘An analysis and description is presented 
of the grammatical forms used by 12 four-year-old 
children, with special emphasis on their use of verbs. 
For comparison, a sample of adult speech is analyzed 
in the same way. It is concluded from an examina- 
tion of the children’s speech records that the fact the 
content of their speech concerns itself with the 
present is because the stimuli which bring out the 
speech responses to present situations are associated 
in more stable groups than are the stimuli which 
bring out speech responses to remote situations.’’— 
H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


3881. Charron, E. ([Inferiority complexes and 
dental art.) Un. méd. Can., 1937, 66, 414.—In a 
brief article Charron calls attention to the need of 
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orthodontia to prevent feelings of inferiority j, 
growing children.—(Courtesy Child Develpm. Absiy ) 


3882. Conn, J. H. The child reveals himsey 
through play; the method of the play intervie, 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1939, 23, 49-70.—The study of 
the child’s reactions during the play interview, ang 
its use as a therapeutic measure. During each play 
contact the child is treated as an equal, given ap 
opportunity to play freely with the dolls presented 
and provided with a number of opportunities to 
present his feelings and thoughts through the medium 
of the dolls. Several case histories are given—p 
Brand (New York City). 

3883. Durea, M. A. Introversion-extroversio 
and problem tendencies in children. Educ. Ry; 
Bull., Ohio St. Univ., 1939, 18, 103-106; 115: 116~ 
White children, 52 boys and 41 girls, from grades 
I to IV in an industrial town with a population of 
11,000 were measured by the Marston I-E scale and 
by a behavior problem record (Schedule A) and a 
behavior rating scale (Schedule B) described by 
Olson. Noattempt was made to confine the selection 
to problem children. The author concludes: Sched- 
ule B is an indirect means of detecting children who 
are likely to become problems of behavior; Schedule 
A is a direct approach to behavior-problem children: 
a high score on B is sufficient warrant for arousing 
suspicion as to the child’s adjustment in the school 
situation; extreme cases of behavioral adjustment 
and maladjustment may be differentiated by the 
behavior rating scale; there is a mild tendency on the 
average for children inclining toward introversion to 
distinguish themselves as problems; there is no war- 
rant for assuming that children with behavior prob- 
lems are typically or generally seclusive, withdrawn 
or shut-in types; children who are predisposed 
toward overt maladjustment in the school situation 
are likely to possess introvert personalities; the 
nature of symptoms is misleading. A bibliography 
of 6 titles is included.— M. V. Louden (Pittsburgh). 

3884. Frank, L. K. The child’s outlook on the 
world. Progr. Educ., 1938, 15, 453-458.—The child 
goes to school with his family experiences in his 
personality, and sees, hears and understands on) 
what these experiences permit. His outlook on the 
world operates as a selective awareness and 40 | 
emotional, affective reaction to experiences. He 
must use the teacher for his acute personality needs, 
and only as the teacher permits this can he discharge 
his social responsibilities. If the child has been 10 
adequately treated in the family he needs to be pro- 
tected and approved and made to feel that he 1s 0 
importance to others—M. P. Montgomery (Fat- 
bault, Minn.). 

3885. Goodspeed, H. C., & Johnson, E. Catt 
and guidance of children. (Ed. by B. R. Andrews. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1938. (2nd ed.) Pp. 5+ 
$1.80.—( Child Develpm. Abstr. XII: 2754). 

3886. Graewe, H. Zwillinge und Schule. (Twi 
and school.) Erfurt: Stenger, 1938. Pp. 132. M 
3.60.—Graewe studied the school records and be 
havior of a considerable number of twins. Each pa!" 
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showed an extraordinary likeness in the basic struc- 
wre of their character, as illustrated by mood, 
‘aterests, attitudes, and intellectual capacities. They 
jive in their own private world, and only at puberty 
is there a slight transient divergence, manifest 
especially in the face of difficulties—M. E. Morse 


Baltimore). 

3887. Heuyer, G., & Lautmann, F. (Character 
changes and social inadaptation among children of 
mixed racial strains.] Arch. Méd. Enf., 1937, 40, 
$53—At a recent international conference on 
eugenics, held at Scheveningen, Holland, the prob- 
ems resulting from intermarriage among members 
of different races were given consideration. 10 
observations are reported on children of such fami- 
lies, selected at random in the neuropsychiatric 
dinic and brought to the hospital more for irregu- 
larities of behavior than for mental retardation. 
These children ranged in age from 5 to 12 years; all 
showed antifamilial or antisocial reactions, and the 
lder members of the group, 6 in number, had been 
frequently under restraint for minor crimes or vaga- 
bondage. Among these subjects 3 were proved to 
have hereditary syphilis, and syphilis was probable 
in 2 others.—J. P. Robertson (Brown). 

3888. Horowitz, R., & Murphy, L. B. Projective 
methods in the psychological study of children. J. 
exp. Educ., 1938, 7, 133-140.—This article is con- 
cerned with those methods of studying attitudes and 
personality known as projective techniques, all of 
which focus attention upon the revelation of un- 

ascious feelings through means which avoid com- 
mitting the subject upon issues explicitly formulated. 
Apart from a common purpose the various methods 
vary enormously, and it is the purpose of this article 
to point out the major differences in their functions. 
The differences are discussed in terms of variations 


experimental procedure.—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


3889. Huang, I. [The psychology of children’s 
drawings. | Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1938.— 
This monograph is mainly a summary and inter- 
pretation of the course of development of children’s 
crawing behavior. It contains also the data of a 
study by the author in which 351 Chinese children, 
‘rom a nursery school, a kindergarten, and a primary 
school, were asked to make drawings of a person, a 
dog, a tree, a flower, and a house. The general ex- 
position is amply illustrated with selections from this 
and from another Chinese study. The author is 
confident that the development of drawing behavior 
in C hinese children is quite similar to that in Western 
children. On the theoretical side, the accepted 
maxim that the child draws not what he sees but 
what he knows is questioned. On the basis of the 
phenomena of perceptual constancies, it is claimed 
that the child draws what he sees naively, whereas 
ie artist draws what he sees in a special, sophisti- 
— way which presupposes a good deal of knowl- 
edge and training. The “schematic” and ‘‘formal- 
wed" character of children’s drawings is further 
*xplained by the law of Praégnans, as is illustrated in 
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F. Wulf's study of memory changes.—/. Huang 
(Chekiang University). 


3890. Inclan, C., & Santamarina, V. [Anorexia in 
infancy.] Arch. Med. infant., 1938, 7, 233.—Cases 
are classified into two types, false and true anorexia. 
Of 330 children studied, 52% had hypertrophied 
tonsils and adenoids, 29% positive Mantoux re- 
actions, 40% intestinal parasites, 36% positive 
Sellek-Frade reactions, 20% dental caries, and 5.4% 
other ailments—M. P. Montgomery (Faribault, 
Minn.). 


3891. Inman, D. M. General knowledge and 
intelligence. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1939, 9, 72- 
87.—To 201 boys and girls aged 12 to 15.5 years in 
four schools of various types were given two general 
knowledge tests involving school interests and out- 
of-school interests. Otis group intelligence tests 
were also given. The average coefficients of correla- 
tion were .45 between mental age and general 
knowledge, .41 between school work and general 
knowledge, and .27 between mental age and school 
work. Case studies suggested that temperamental 
factors and social maladjustments affect the acqui- 
sition of general knowledge. Throughout the age 
range boys were found to be much superior in general 
knowledge to girls of the same age.— K. M. Cowdery 
(Stanford). 


3892. Jersild, A. T., & Fite, M.D. The influence 
of nursery school experience on children’s social 
adjustments. Child Develpm. Monogr., 1939, No. 25. 
Pp. xi + 112.—The method of direct observation, 
supplemented by other data, was used in a study of 
group trends and individual patterns of adjustment 
in the behavior of 18 24-4-year-old nursery school 
children at the beginning of the school year and 
again (16 cases) in the spring. Children who had 
previously attended nursery school showed about 
twice as much social participation as did ‘‘new”’ 
children during the first weeks of school, but the 
“new” children at once began to make rapid gains 
and in the spring the two groups were equal. The 
higher ‘‘social contacts’’ scores of ‘“‘old’’ children in 
the fall arose in large measure from special com- 
panionships carried over from the previous year. 
Two children (both “‘old’’) showed a loss in social 
participation during the year. In spite of large 
shifts, there was a rank-difference correlation of .66 
between fall and spring scores (.82 for ‘“‘new”’ and 
.60 for “‘old’’ children). The findings emphasize 
the need for interpreting various forms of behavior 
(social contacts, conflicts, leadership, etc.) in the 
light of the child’s record as a whole; medians or 
averages based upon isolated tallies may ‘conceal 
more than they reveal,” (e.g., the context may dis- 
close that a child with a high “social contacts”’ score 
may be poorly adjusted as compared with a child with 
a lower score; an increase in aggressiveness may in 
one case accompany and in part facilitate improving 
adjustment, and in another case may be evidence 
of increasing maladjustment).—A. 7. Jersild (Co- 
lumbia). 
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3893. Johnson, M. W. Verbal influences on 
children’s behavior. Univ. Mich. Monogr. Educ., 
1939, No. 1. Pp. ix + 191.—30 to 40 pairs of 
children, matched for age (3-7 years), sex, intelli- 
gence, and response to similar stimuli, were given 
systematically different directions in 75 simple task 
situations, and the results were evaluated principally 
in terms of percentages of compliance. The more 
positive types of directions (simple, specific, approv- 
ing, unhurried, etc.) showed a marked advantage 
over the more negative types. There were less con- 
spicuous age and sex differences, a moderate associa- 
tion between mental age and compliance, and some 
negative influence from adjustment (Haggerty- 
Olson-Wickman behavior rating). The literature is 
reviewed and a bibliography of 92 items presented. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3894. Kiken, I. Przezycia literackie mlodziezy 
szk6t powszechnych. (Literary taste of primary 
school children.) Psychol. wychow., 1938/39, 11, 
66-83.—The author investigates the relation of 
children to the reading material in their school 
textbooks. The method used was to request the 
children to write down three of the prose selections 
or poems from their reader which pleased them most 
and then three which they did not like. The chief 
result of the investigation: the majority of children 
of the same age possess common literary tastes.— 
S. Blachowski (Poznah). 

3895. Lawton, G. A preliminary study of ques- 
tions which adolescents find unanswerable. J. exp. 
Educ., 1938, 7, 99-104.—This paper presents in 
various tabular arrangements the chief types of 
questions which adolescents (years 14 to 18 inclusive) 
find unanswerable. The use of the unanswerable 
question technique as an educational tool for dis- 
covering and satisfying intellectual needs is dis- 
cussed.—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

3896. Levy, D. M. Maternal overprotection. 
Psychiatry, 1939, 2, 99-128.—Chapter 4: “‘Infantili- 
sation’’ consists in performing activities in the care 
of a child long past the usual time. Bodily care, 
including dressing, feeding, and waiting on a child, 
are types easily observed. Instances are given of 
children aged 13, whose mothers still helped them 
dress and eat. Chapter 5: ‘“‘Prevention of indepen- 
dent behavior’ is manifested in overprotective 
measures that prevent the child from undergoing 
risks customary in the social group to which the 
child belongs. The child comes into conflicts in the 
school situation and in friendships outside the home. 
These children show superior educational achieve- 
ments, relatively high scores in language, poor scores 
in arithmetic, and special interest in reading, prob- 
ably due to identification with the mother.—M. 
Grotjahn (Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis). 

3897. Lowenfeld, M. The world pictures of 
children. A method of recording and studying them. 
Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1939, 18, 65-101.—An ap- 
paratus referred to as the ‘‘world’”’ is used in the 
study of children. It consists of a tray, sand, water, 
toy objects: houses, trees, people, animals, fences, 
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lamp-posts, etc. The child is instructed to make in 
the tray whatever he wishes, without regard to 
external reality. The method has been used with 
children from the age of 4 to late adolescence, 1 
figures reproduce the “‘worlds’’ created by different 
children. They are discussed as realistic worlds 
fantastic worlds, those combining affect and concept, 
those combining psycho-soma and affect, and worlds 
showing predominantly ideas of movement. The 
worlds occasionally are related to dream content. 
The development of hyponoic thought from level ty 
level may be illustrated. While the paper is not 
concerned with theory, the psychoanalytic approach 
is rejected. Discussion by Melanie Klein, Susan 
Isaacs, and others is reported, with a reply.—E, R. 
Hilgard (Stanford). 


3898. McGraw, M. B. Later development of 
children specially trained during infancy. Johnny 
and Jimmy at school age. Child Develpm., 1939, 
10, 1-19.—The permanency of practice effects in 
Johnny and Jimmy is evaluated from the results of 
examinations conducted at intervals of from 2 weeks 
to 6 months during the last 4 years. Skill in tri- 
cycling, in descending slopes, and in getting of 
pedestals showed no deterioration. Physical growth 
caused changes in skills in skating and ascending 
steep slopes and in manipulation of graded pedestals 
to obtain lures. Johnny was much superior to 
Jimmy in jumping. The former exhibits greater 
motor co-ordination and daring than the latter. 
Whether an accelerated activity remains so depends 
on its degree of stabilization into a well integrated 
movement (fixity) at discontinuation of practice, 
on body-size changes, and on attitudes. Some 
differences in the children’s attitudes remain. Psy- 
chiatric reports and Rorschach results are included 
as. evidence on personality development. Johnny is 
the more complex personality, perhaps as the result 
of his having less security in the home. The twins 
are in the range of normal intelligence. Memories 
by Johnny of experiences which occurred before the 
acquisition of words are reported.—C. N. Cofer 
(Brown). 


3899. Sherman, M. The interpretation of schiz0- 
phrenic-like behavior in children. Child Develpm. 
1939, 10, 35-42.—17 children, observed for periods 
of from 6 months to 4 years, supplied the data for 
this study. Difficulties in diagnosis are discussed. 
Common characteristics found in the group were 
normal intelligence and mental development, school 
difficulties, poor and deteriorating school work, 
seclusiveness, emotional lability, poor judgments. 
12 subjects had good verbal ability; blocking and 
compulsions were noted. Other matters discussed in 
some detail are the problems mentioned by parents 
the physical findings, emotional behavior, manner 
isms, social relationships, interests, linguistic pat 
terns, paranoid reactions, delusions, and hallucin 
tions.—C. N. Cofer (Brown). 


[See also abstracts 3556, 3557, 3558, 3616, 3654, 
3662, 3680, 3693, 3719, 3813, 3822, 3854, 3872.] 
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